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INTRODUCTION . 

• In 'any educational program one of the 'most vital elements is the relationship which is] 
established between teacher and student. When an educational program is conducted. 
- correspondence, opportunities for close personal contact and spontaneous interaction are>- 
severely iimited and other means of establishing this refationship need to be developed. 

The difficulties associated with the establishment of the teacher-student relationship are 
ftjrther compounded with children of pre school age whp arp. unable- to read "etters or j 
'x^mterpret directfy written materials commonly used in correspondence programs. Because 
of this, parents are required to pla9 an important intermediary role in the establishment 
.-of, the teacher-chi Id. relationship o^^n. interpreting the teacher's remarks or /intentions to 
^ -nbe child. This interfnediary role,%i turn, is likely to be affected by the/ parent s own 
M;6latianship with" the teachfr. Thus, the develoRmertt of the^relationship yetv\feen 
teachers ancl~patents must also be an important consideration, 

■ W'lthin the BrV-School Correspondence Program variqus forms of comrnurjlcations are 'used; 
in the attfempt .to' establish fhese relationships. When a child is enrollediparents ansvyer 
a series of questions ii^ a Background Information Sheet abo'ut the chi^/his family, his 
abidfies and inferests, and his health. Other regular questionnaires, kndiwn as reacner 
' inform'atioh Sheets', are included in the Segment packages of materials Jfcfrwarded by 
"teachers at 5-6 week intervals. Parents are expected to complete and return these ■ 
sheets after the completion of the segment, to provide. information afcout thg child s 
^ restforlse to the program. Examples of chHdren's .work (such as pafojfngs pastings 
>S^threadings. and workbooks) are often' included w'hen the Teacher Infdrmation Sheets- 
are^retorrtedv- " ' - ... 



interchange of 
teachers and 
()ropriate time, - 
calls./ In a feWi 




As well as these more stVuctuTed .torms of communication there is 
persoriaJ letters- and' cassette tapes bef^veen teachers and parents, ar 
children. .Birthday gratings are also' sent tfr^tje^ children at the a. 

Occasionally communicatfcns ai-e in the -forffL of telegnms and phor, . ^ 

instances, personal contact may -be made Ufen 3 f apnO^Nfl^ting " Bri|^^ 
Pre-School Correspondence Unit, of vy^ieFi h teacher visits a gbnnjci^ toyyn. - This « 
prqyides a detailed analysis of the personal communications between pa^en^ iSi^^^^^ 
^nd' children and teachers through letters; tapes and the Teacher r^onr.ation'SRgeg an^ 
'where records wgre available,- through personal rneetings. A dfta'"?d analysis of^arerite 
views'^of th^' program is-provided in -MCGaw, AShby and Grant. (1975)./ The perceptjon 
'of tea'ehers iNW ]ge presented in a subsequent report-. ■ f ■ ' ' ' ■ 

The Pre-School Correspondence 'Progranri was initiated iri.1974. Its- aibirations and' . : 
o/ganSS are described by AshaMVIcGaw .and -Pferrv ^975) TheJfpnmarY pu . 
.of the evaluation reported in thjs paper was to Pi-o^jde. the staff •resif>nsible for the 
program with . analyses likely to be helpful to them in .the ^"rther dayelopment of their 
functions. In this sense, the exercise was one ot formative evalMatioJj It vyould be 
unfair t6'"^it in any final judgement on a program such as this sojprly in its. . • 
Spment. There -was o little in thp way of eith^c. prjor, e^perfjnce or available • 
fSarrto facilitate developments that .the present evalu^tiof. will Jrov.de the beginnings 
'.of a data base o'n which' to base the development of , strategies^ an^,act1vities. 




AN/5^LYSrS, OF itsirni v : r,jjs , . ' ^ . ' ' 

fKorder Kt-analyse these interactions it was necessary tu develop a methoa Vor* 
cu^^lYl^g' ^'K.v^ ^yP^s o1 contdCts A broud clasbfi-cotion of the corvtacts waS' 
designeX to provkle' mformation regarding: ' V • " • 

(a) the.mitidtX and th'e audience of the contact -ii e." parent, teacher, 
• child); \ " ' ^ ' 

(b) the time "elapsed since previous relevant contact; * ' 
ct .4he term in which the Contact was made (i.e: letter, tape, information 



sheet, wcrk sent n. phone call, personal visit etc.) 



this c'assificdtion provided a record of cemin* charactenstics of .the contact it 
no deta.i of the substance of thp contact. Further sets of categorjBS were 
- devetoped 7or this purpose. - ^ ^ ' . ' 

Classification of Topics 

^ As most contacts covered a number of. subjects, the substance of each contact was 
^ broken into a series of units or 'topics' with a change in subjept matter being ^used' to 
.dentity^he beginning of a new topic within the contact.- 

The topics vtere classified according t9 substance into three broad areasr^^etieral 
hackground, fcrogram administration,^ atid'prbgr'am irpplefnentatibn and, wittiintKgse^^ 
^ Into finer divJ^ons. The categories Vsed in "this cfesfsifrcation are sho\^n in Table 1. 




General SacKground | .^Prograrn AdrhJnrstration 


^ Program Implementation ^ 


Child's disabilities 

Chilci's abilities/interests ' 

Tamily interests 

Teacher mterests 
.^Physical surroundmgs 

Occupation descriptors, 
.^obial contacts of child ' 
^Social contacts of parents 


J * ^ -- ^ 
Requirerpents fulfilled . 

Requiremer^ts un^ulfi1ll)&d 
Child's class/teacher ^ - • 
Rules of enrolmer^t 
. Lafeness of_ returns 

/ ' • 


Prograrr/ rpaterialls r 
Presentation withm the home. ^ 
'Child's positiv:^ response 
Child's negative response^ ^ / 
Contact vwlh pth^r P.S.C.p! .families 
Nftw/^KerijatiVB''' £lc tiwties / 
TOturfe pfogram 'feference. \ - 
t^oniact w^^th^'teacher/parenf/chiW^ T 
Program/atjtivity /^objectives 4 



Topics .were also classified a&cording to the type, "andj^ stimulus ^f the comment. ' The 
categories; used for jhe classification of type, designed' to 4veal the purpose^ of \the 
comment, are shown in Table 2. . <i % 



Table 2: Type t)'f Topic 



^Requesting (irnplying obligajiSrv) ^.V 

Seeking mfofmation, ' ^' ^- ^ ' • 

Giving informatfph \ * . ^ . ' \ 

r Explaining (offering r6?'asops) i ^x.. / 

Apprcving/corQ^n^endlog . ' ^, *•* ^ y - 

§g95esting/extending ' . / ' ' 
Disapproving ' . . , * 

Routine . ' . \ - 

Providing (sending nev^ activities, forms,^ etg.) ''; 
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WH^rp'the type of ca«riment ,«*as such that an answer was required, e.g. in a comment 
Vequesting' or seeking" informltion^/ the subsequent records of confimrunication were 
examined t^^est^blish whether a reply had-ei/er been made. .Accordingly the. topic was 
'further codeO^-to show ''response' op 'nb response'. ^ Similarly/ \?vhere a comment by ;a 
parent expressed cdncern abou^ a child's disabHity or. his negative response to the program 
^ record was kept* of whether or not help was given by the teacher. ' . ^ 

While- som'e topics appeared to be. raised* in resfJonse to a prior comment or to a prior . 
requ^t oth^r comments were made spontaneously having no observable stimulus in pnar 
communications. . Accordingly, topics were' classified as having been unsolicited, or as 
being stimulated by V prio/ comment; or -a prior request. ' ; ' , 

ln*order to make these clasaifications, the records- and transcripts (^ a\\ conjacts rtiade 
by parems teachers and chltdr^o 'in the sample wece duplicated, so that coding could 
proceed without causing inconvenience. to th,e teach Ina ^ts^ff- All contacts rtrade 
throughout -the- 1975 school year up to a buVoff date on ' 16 September were incFuded. 
The cbdfng was 'vndertak$^ by ^one oerson^ to maxinrifze consistency. The determination 
of .topics and iheir classification w^s-spqt dhecked 'by .another member of -the research 
staff and .this revealed a^ satisfactory let^el of consistency. ^ ^, " - 

Th^ alU identifiable topics within coptapts .were^.cfassified according to: ' ^ , - . 

(a^ stimulus ' . ' - - ^ - ' , • ^. " . . - ; 

ihY type^ / * ' " . - '\ * « ^ v ' 

/ ; " (c>^^ su'|)st^ncQ^^^:' ^ ' \ \'' ''-^ " V ♦ 

* (d) occurrence of ^ubseqAJen't- response (where rel^vahtK* 



Fjir-'the overall e'vWuation of ,the Pre-School. Corresponclenee Program,, q ten per -cent^ 
random sample was drawn ^rom the total enrol nient. , The size of the sample was j 
deterjTiined to a jafge extent by the need to visit the families to interview- parents and. 
to-dbtain some- assessment 'of the children's development and abHities The selection 
of the sampla'^nd its general characteristics are described in McGaw, Ashby and 
Grant" (1975). . • " • ' ' 
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Of the 40 families sejetnbd^^i^ who'^id ngt desite/to participate, 

two who could >iot'accommoa^t^^vi§jy^^ aocf pother vuhich had to be deleted 
becausa of the interviewer's inabH4,t\r4o .reach tlre'hoa>e by car due to wet weath 
The anSyses of interactions .repoj^tetJ Jn this paper were based*' on those 34 families 
remamiilg in the s'a^pV for the purposes^^of' vjsits^ ^nd' irtterviews. 1 



'Some of ^th^ chUdpen irNte 'sample were/^ssighed'lQ d c^pmmon teacher, with, the 
^ result 'th^r the 34 chitidren v*R»^acjually '"distributed among\l5 teachers, Thrs 
distribution" 1$ shown , Table 3/Xj ^ / ' '\ - ^ 

Table .3: Number of children in sample ^abght by each teacher ^ . ^ 
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4 4 
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13* 14 15 


•Total 




Number of 
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f A 
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I 2 


.1 '.1 1 ' 


'34 
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RREQUEINICY^OF INT£RACTI0n', / , / 

Frequency of Contact ^ ' / 

As shown in Table 4 a teacher, on averaga, m-ade '3^& -contacts, with a parejit and 
2.9 contacts with a child in the^ 33 week period. Parents an^ children,^ however, 
contracted .teachers *1riore 'frequently, /with a parent JvVragmd 5.$ contacts and ^ \ 
!.child 3.6. * . ' • ' ^ . . 



. ^ Table 4: Overall and *^A\^rage' Frequefrey 6f Gommunications '\ 
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' ,^ * 
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Letter? * . 


72/ 




<-::35 


1 0 ^ 










Tapes^,. 


• 57^ 


' 1.7 - 


■ 60 r 


1.8 
» * * 


28 ^ 
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Sheets - 
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0.0 
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. 0.1 
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.w.nw. 
s'-x-:-:*:-:- 
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:•:•:•:•:•:.:•:.>:• 










2.6 


Total . 




.3.8 ■ 


• 99 


2:9 , 


198 


5.8 ' 


131 


36 



The high rate of parent tedcher cahtact was due to the return of the Teacher . 
Information Sheets after the completion of -each segment. These were codec^ as 
communications t>ecause there vva$ provision witKin thenrr for personal comnient by 
the parents On^y the personalized responses to the unstructured questions in the 
sheets were categorized Into topics and classi.fied according to type, stimulus and ^ 
substance. The.^despatch <^f the segments to .the'' parents was not included as ^ ^ 
^ teacher-parent contdct becdusfe thTs was esseritially *a routine clerical function with no 
personaHzed *corhmur»!cation, X * ' ' f ' ' ' 

Although the p^r.ents' rate^^T cont^t with, teachers was .higher, than the teachers rate ^ 
uf contact with them, beCau$e/of "me availability of the routine 'response sheet for 
parerUs, the figures in taSle- 4 'suggest v that teachers did not respond to all the' corit^ct^ 
made by^ parents, .^hts would al^a.seem to have beeq the case with children, who \ ^ 
V, initiated '131 Contacts with teachers while ..teacherj^nitia'ted onl-y 99. with them. . 

'Witr^ cegdrrd the, laumbef-^of 'Gonuct^ mad^ bv-_teacherl-with-^both .pareritS'.and 

'.ctilld'ren, \x should bit^ noted tha't in some ms^ces tfje' teacher made,.a contact with 
si parent and d child^'on the^ne occasion. For example, one section of a tape or a 
U,'t/^ may hdve been* (Addressed to the. parewt while another vyas addressed. to the child, 
Wfufe ttjis occurred fwu, separate contacts were recorded, one. between tfeacher/parent ^ 
. (jjp)^ and' the other between teacher/child (T-G). Because pf this the Jetters and 
, recorded in .the,J~P^and Tr-C columns of Tiible 4 are 'not necessarily contacts* 
iUdd'^ on different ijccdSiOfiS. The same can^ be Sdid of^he tapes appearing in. the 
,P -T and G^T 'columns. ' , . , ' 

The frequencyNdf* usage of the various forms of contact js also interring to note. 
For instance l^iers we;e used mure 'frequently than t^p^s by both teachers.and' . 
irt^nts: liu^ever, jn their contacts with children, teachers preferred] tapes^'to letters. 

Fijr d , cdtrr^spondenue prograni, in which th6 personalization of the program for the 
i^Vifent andsj:hild must' depend on contacts other thart the routine despatch of 
"vindard mater'taK^he overall frequencies of communication ^shown' in Table 4 gre 
.>Oiarisingly low,. Teachers ^sent, on ^ average,, only two letters and tvyo tapes 'to eaoh 
paient jn. a peripdjc^f 33 weeks., dn this basis a. parent could have expected a letter 
^^^^-ly J6 weeks ^fnd a* tape' every 20 Weeks or, jf the two forms are combined one 
^onalized communication every 9 'weeks. « J ^ ^ ' . 

Ss..H.e of^these contacts actually involve^ no subotantive communication. They were 
uuded as a contact, but no topics were coded within them. A better picture of the 
.jiihv/idualtied communicatiuu pattern can be obtained 'by examining only those contacts 
'wilh ideniifiable substance. The numbers of such contacts are shown in Table 5. 



Table 5: Numbers of Contacts without Substantive Comment 



*• 


' T^P 




P-T 


C~T 




CbntactS" without substance . 


11 


. 15 ' 


82 


94 




Contfjcts with nib&tance 


118 


^ 84 


"116 


3^ 




Vot<«l ^ \^ ' 


' "129 


99 


198 


131^ 
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Some of these" con t<K,?s wth no identifiabife topics wi^re Cbmniur icdtions of a quae 
routine nature; ThoJ^n^spjtch oi .1 sample ur wo^k f.om . ch.ici v;<iG><rouL<l 'aPT -ontacl 
qui not. furtheir elabgrateu ^and U^is accounts for ' ry; nu^-her -onMct^ without 
topics in the column. Ir/the P-T coiumn. tNe hrqe nu.-rj^j^V of cohtcfcts without 
topics was due to teacher information sheets being /etu'rned vvKn the slAyctured 
questions answere(^ but with/no relevant elaboratiorl in the pjjcn ende^lBKtidns. 

There was considerable ,^ta/ation among teachurs \u Ihc ^^eidya number of substantive 
contatfs m^de with pare;hts and children. The average number of contacts for each 
teacher i§ ,|jhown in liable 6. One teacher averaged two contacts- wrth parents and 
another 5.6^ With chijdren^ teachers 'pen tacts ranged from an avei;age of one to an 
average^ of 4.6.4 * ' ' 



Table Average Number of Substantive Contact per.Famtty by Teachers 




Parent^ also varied in their nCjmber of contacts with ^ttachers, with three parents making 
only^ne doat^ct while another made six. It is interesting to note that where parents 
majie omf. bfie contact with a" teacher there Was m response or contact from the child. 
Altogether^/five chil(;lren in the sample made ho contacts at all with their teachers. It 
would app^^r^ that where there was little* or no contact from the child, the .teachers 
sontacts w$r^aiso less frequent, suggesting the '.'responsive" father thanuitie-Jlmitiating'' 
nature of teacher's contacts. As shown in Table 6 teachers Sveraged no more <han 
tv\* contacts with those children who made nO contact with them, ' 

One exfDlana\ion for the relatively low rate of individual contact between teachers and 
families is that idrtiinistrative policy within the Pre School ^Corresponcjence Unit required 
letters and transcripts of tapes from teachers to be^ approved by senior staff before 
•jnailing. This precaution, established to allow momtonng of the quality of the new 
.progrann in Jts early years, se^ms actually to have bedome an Impediment to the 
development .of the program by slowing down the cjpmmunication rate, Tbe policy has 
5ince been changed, partly in tbe light- of the data r'evealecl by this dmalysis, and 
teachers now cpmnuinicate with ^parents and child, en entirely , on their own initiative. 

In|emlty of Contadt * ^ ' . C 

the number of topics contained within a contact is a useful index of the .intensity of 
contacts. As shown in Table 7 teachers contacts with children contained an average of 
5.9 topics, whilst their contacts with parents averaged 4.8 topics. The average number ; 
of topics containea in parents' contacts with teachers was 4.2. » . J'^ 



Tabh} 7, /^vrr^Mje Alnmber of Tq^ics'per Contact 





^0 


P-T 


C-'T 


No. of O-jntacts ' 


_ — U 


)16 


37 


No. of Topics 


'561 j 493 


485 


173 


Average * 


4.B '-5.9 


4,2 


4.7 * 

> ♦ 



In comparing substantive cpntdcts of chitdren and parents' with teachers it should be 
noted that children's contaotswere !e1s Jreti^ient and Were generally in the, form of a 
cape, A feature of these tapes was the brevi'ty of .the individual .topics whjch, typical ' 
\)i ctiiidren of this age level ^were generally no more than a Sentence -in length. The 
r.Mn{*)er of them tended to ^levate the mean above that for the , parents whose ^ 
communicdtions. witlv the teachers were* more sustained, eyen^if raising fewer topics, 
Tlie followmg extract from a child's ta^Je, which contains- three separate topics, 
illustrates this. " . ; ' ' - , . / 

. "W^ had^ Grandm^a here to-day. When Mummy vyk in town she - 
bought mfe a rainsoat, i like doing the work book and J like ^ . 

Munnmy reading the srories'you sent" ... 

There was considerable vdriatton am'brig te^^chers in the number of topics f-ajsed. For 
mstartcc while one teacher-^ averaged only 2l5 topics in a, tbtal of 5 contacts with 
parfjnts, another averaged 6.4--^^ a total of 28 contacts. Among parents the variations 
were even gryief^-^Tth^three parents raising only one' fopic in their contacts with 
teachSj^^firfstanother averaged 12.9 over a totaf of six contacts. 

C distributjoo of topics within contacts, shovv;n in T^ible 8, reveals that a substantial 
proportion of the cdntac^ts made by both teachers arid parents wi^h each other 
contained fewer than 4 topics. However, , nearly half of all. teachers contacts With 
children contained^more fh'an five topics with eight of these containing between 11 and 
15 ^pics. "in those -cpa^acts with larger numbers. of topics, the topics tended to 
comprise a series o^'^ief separate issues. ^ ' ' ^\ 



♦ Table 8:, Disuibution of Topics within Contacts 
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When the distribaiion ui topics, is .examined m,j:etation to the form^^f^contact, it can 
be seen that tapes provide the medium for>the most exte'nded ceifiments. The 
distributions are ^sh^^wn Tdbig 9. ^<itough only .45 per^^ec^ of 'all contacts were 
made by tapes, over^39,per centpf^l topics were r^^sedi^hrough this medium. This 
makes clear the>e)0ent to wjjietfparties tendedio- rfise relatively more issues while 
using tapes. In^fact^ for^^^^s the nT^an nomfier of topics raised per contact was 6.6 
whereas for letters is 4.4.. ' ' * ' 

Tahle*9: Distribution ^of Topics virgin Contacts by Form of Contact' ^ 
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There was, howqver, an average of five topics raised in the two contacts shown in the 
column marked 'other'. Thpse contacts represented a telephone" conversation and a * 
* personal contact made when a parent visited the Pre-ScTiool Correspondence Uiiiti 'The 
number of topics was derived from the notes teachers made of these, which highlighted 
the main points of distfussions and can, therefore, be, regarded as a consepd^ative estimate. 
Nevertheless, the,.e(SmpSratively high number of topics rgfised in these contacts/ points to 
the obvious ^d\?antages of direct person to person contact. While such^ direct contact 
may pot often be feasible, in a correspondence program of .this nature, the distribution 
or topics suggests that the use of tapes is , a valuable alternative in promoting interaction. 



Time Lag between Contacts - 

The time lag between contacts, calculated as the number of days elapsed between the 
initiation of a contact and the date of response, reflects on* the efficiency and interests 
of all participants. ' ' ' 

With this method &f calculation the time taken for mail to travel one way is included 
in the 'time lag. Any ^mparispns made among teachers would be biased in favour 6f 
those teachers wljpsfe studen^were closest to Brisbane but ^comparisons of teachers with 
parents would^^fefe unaffected by af^Yvjdifferential in postal delays. 

^^^♦^ • \^ 

As ,showj>^n Table 10, 26 per cent of parents^ €C^Jt§ct?^ and 22 per cent of chifdren's^ 
contacp^were respbnded to within 1,0^ days by teadr&rS. Parents and ^children, on iihe 
othe)rnand, tended not to. repJy so promptly with only 15 per cent of teachers' corrtacts' 

ig re^oodpd to vyithin ten days .by parerils. The greatest percentage of, teacher/s 
^spopse^Tta "parents and children was made^ within, 1120 days whilst the greatest 
pepcfeatage/'of parents ^nd children's responses wer^ made within a 41 50 day period. 



Table 10: Time* Lag between successive contacts with Opposite Parties 
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Although a prompt response by teachers to children's contacts" woulcf. seem essential in- 
• estabfishmg relationships ^nd providing relevant comnrients on woric sent m only, 54 

cent of children's -contacts were responded to within 20 days. . The -femaioder of ; ... ^ 

responses were made in periods ranging from 21, to 91 days or mo.r,e In fact five - 
■ children's contacts were not responded to before 90. days^had elapsed. , The value of > :j 
, any cofnmepts m^de about worlc §ent\m or about, activities a 'child engaged in thre6 

mohths eapfier "must be seriously questioned. . . •' 

It should be'remenibered that the results shown in Table IQ Represent .only . those ' , 
. contacts to which a response was made. . As .mentioned previously, there were - a number 
.of Contacts made W parents and children to which te^cKers, made no. response at -all. 

"There was-also a number' of instances where twd-or mone contact wdre initiated by one 
party before a response was given, ft can be seen from Table 11 that there were 
26 instances in»which teachers made two contacts with parents and children before 
receivina a reply. There were, however, 29 instances of parent^and . cK^ldren making- 
two consecutive contacts' before a response was despatched by th? teacher. . 

Although teSchers made no more than tv^o contacts befpre receiving a- response the.re ^ 
-were seyen occasl6ns on which parents ahd children made three; consecutive contacts- 
. before a response was despatches! ahd two instances where childc;en made four qontacts 
before a response was' despatched. . ' ' 
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These delays in r^spondioa to contacts have had adverse effects on all, parties, in some 
^jnstapce^ Inhibiting th^ devefbpment "tjf relationships well as diminishing enthusiasm. 
, Parents view^ of teachers' response rates and the effectiveness of such communications 
*ire presentecf^ln McGaw, Ashby^and Grant (1975). Since these contacts are such an 
integral par^^^of the pVogfam, it woujd seerB essential that long time delays, particularly 
. !on the part of teachers, b,^ eliminated wherever possible. 



PROPERTIES OF INTERACTIONS 
Sttfnuli tdr Conrrment^* 



Topics raked jrl contacts betweerv parties w^e identified, as having been unsolicited, or, 
m direct response to a prior reqiiest, ^r in reaction to some prior comment, by the' 
other party. In the c^se pf ' teacher-cAild cont^ts^Jiiose ^vhich felf in the last of thesq 
three., categories included reactibns 'to work sent -ffTtiy^ child. 

As /Shown in Table 12 there was considerable variation between teachers, pafients and 
childreh in the stimuli fpr comment.. For parents, almost 70 per cent of topics raised 
werd unsolicited. For teachers, almost 70 pqr cent o\ topics discussed vVere either • 
responses tp parents' questtons or reactions to parents* comrxiefits. Similarly^ over 
60 per cent of teachers' comments to children were based of) prior comi^ients made by 
children on tap^s," or in response to work sent in. % . x * ' * , 



Table- ^2^ Stimulus for Comment 
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Those familifes whidh communic^Jted l^a*st tended to receive least. This pattern Js,- 
consistent With that vtew of early childhoo.d education whtib xasTs~the tfeacher in. the 
role of a risponder or follower of expre^^ed interests and child "initiated contacts rather, 
than a stiniulator and initiator; ' ' , ' • ^35^ * * 



In fact, it is nOt auipfisingcthat the'' teacher's role/par^icularly during the eferly .mpnth^ , 
X of the correspt)ndenc& program, .follo>Oi/ed this patter/t. The 'teacher depended very rrnich 
* on fee\lback to determige the dirdction to taken in further 'development. Whether 
the degree of rebponsivenbss chanqed over tinne as thfejeacher acquired nriore information'' 
about the'chfid coijld not be de^rmined because the actual rate of .comm'unication was 
not sufficiently high for any systematic ''•analysis of changes, over time. ^ 

The nature of the interaction 'can Be^ more clpafl^ s§^n, however, if the stjmtjius ^^r, 
comments are analysed relation to the type and substance of the* comnrffent. Arii^fyses 
of this type -are presented *Jn subsequent seQtions/ ^. . • 



Types of Comments 



Wjthirj eaCh coatact, .the separdtel>^ identified topics were clafssified according to type 
■ fnto the cat(3gories' listed in Tabfe 2. The overall distribution of topics in these 
cdteyories is shown m* Table 13,-^ separately for'^ach [of the, four possible initiator- 
audience cdrribmattons*. There wer^e 'Substantial differ'ences between teachers and parents 
in the number of^ foutHiu comments made and in the extent to which they jave 
information. Routine comments (1 e. .those which , appeared to have" no specific purjjose, 
dtner than to acknowledge i previoijs remark or contact) accounted for 20.9 per cent of^ 
reaehers comments to parents and 17*4 per cent of- their comments tp children. In 
.contrast, children" made no routine comments and only 4.5 per cent of parents comments 
' to teachers were ot ^ routine nature. A rhore detailed analysis of the referents of these- 
routine comments is given l^ter.^ ^Tl-i^se comments provided no professi,onal comment or 
, {..idgemeRt by the teachers and 'it i^^ therefore, somewhat surprising that such a large 
proportion of teachers' comments should "have been of this type. It is, of course, 
.ditftcult to determine what should be a reasonable base level fqr roiitir\e c6m*ments^ in 
correspondenpe between teachers and -parents, but 'it is clear that the corresponderice 
betweerf teachers and parents se?ved a substantial clerical * function. , , . 

'The distribution, of the other types Of teacher c'omrnents code'd .provides a useful 
' indrcator pf the extent ^to ^hich teachers used jprofessional' skills. . For Instance the- 
<jmount of information- teachers^ sought and gave, theMrequency pf. explanations and . . ^ 
ujggastions and the Amount of approval and disljpproval- shown can all -be regarded as 
descriptors of teachin'g. . * ' . - . ^ 

Tht requesting commenJs^hTch differ, from those seekirtgMnfornriation in that they innply 
an obligation <o respond, accounted for 5.5 per cent of .teachers comments to parents 
and 7. r per*^-cerit of teachers comm'ents to children. Comments seeking information were 
simtKirly distrij^juted accountmg for 10.1 'per cent of teachers comments to children ^nd 
• 6J per cent of their comments to .parents.' Some information was roatin6jy sought, of 
course,' on the teachers' beh^f through the Teacher Infomnatibn' Sheets. Parents^ and . 
cfnkiren, pn^ the otherlT&nd, sought information, evep fess frequently although the 
pft;p'urtion 0I'' parents' comments* conc^^ned with recfuests for information W^s higher tjian 
.;4h^t for. any other group. ' , ^ • : > » * • 

' ■ . ^ ^' ^ - * . 

^^t of ,the- exprjessed aim of the P|:e-9chQol Correspomde^nce Program to 
iliali?6^; program and establish personal relationshfps between teachers an^ 

It mighl have been .expected that both the absolute .number, and the proportion 




Tabfe 13: Distribution of' Types of Comments from Each Source to Each Audience 
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*of teacher comments vvhich sought or directly requested information would have been 
greater.^ Unless the parents volunteered the information without solicitation or provided 
it sufficiently through the Teapher Information Sheets, it is difficult to see how teachers 
could have adequately established a child's interests and abilities, and his response to the 
pro-am, Certainly a substantial proportion of the parents' connments invol^ved the 
provision of irlformation. ^ The substance of these parent comments is considered in detail 
later in this paper, however, yvhen the stimuli for'these comments are examined it (s 
interesting 4o note that 71.2 per cent of those fronri parents, an^ 86.6 per cent of those 
from' children, were actualJy unspliclted. 'That is, mostJ of the information parents and> 
children provided, was in no direct way stimulated by jteachers either through personal^,, 
communication or through tne standard Teacher Information Sheets. Such a high , 
proportion of spontaneously given, information may ,well have lesser^d the need for 
teachers to seek information from parents and children. This c^n not readily be judgecf, 
' however, without ap examination of the substance of the information provided.. This 
examination is undertaken/ in later sections. . K 

* * • ' ' . 

It is interesting to. note that 'giving information' accounted for 24.6 per cent of 
teachers' comments to parents and 22.7 per cent of their comments to children. 
Although this is well below the percentage of such/comments made by parents and 
children, it was the type of comment most frequently made by teachers to parents. 



Although the t-xpldiniiuj type of comment' was relatively infrequent, m all source-audi^nce 
combmations, the parent tedcher combmation had the highest with 8.9 per cent. 
Teachers, however, offered no explanations to children andoonly 6.6 per cent' of their 
comments^ to parents were of dn explanatory nature. These findings are, also somewhat 
surpnsinc| in the light pf expected teacher behaviour m normal classroonn settings. v\/here 
expidnations to children are an integral' part of a teacher's role. The fact that 
correspondence teachers mdde no explanations to children raises the question of whether 
teachers m a correspondence setting can.be 5uffrc»ently^ aware of what a child vyants br 
need's to know, to be dble tu make an appropriate explanation at an appropriate time.. 
The results suggest that the teachers accepted the need to work through the parents for 
this purpose. ' ' ' ' * 

If r IS argued that parents assumed this aspect of the teaching role, with teachers being 
a rebcurce for them, h could have been expectecj that teachers woqJd have more 
treqr-^ntly l^vided explanations regarding program presentation. ' A detailed analysis pf 
the sjbslrince ot these explanatory comments, which is 'given later, provides a clearer 
p.c^ i-e of the function ot ihe various comments made. Jt shdt5lld"^noted, Of course,' 
V'uii ^h^jff^ wds d cQriSiderat)le amiouni of explanation m .the standard program materials 
^uT riifc n.er ht-s thp deveio^Jment t^am resoonsible for tljese materials vi/ere distinct < 
from 'ihost* • the teachiro team, who^vere' responsible for in3Twi.ualizin^ the program 
lAst^by Mr( !w <^fui Pprry, 1975?. It is the role of the teaching staf^f^^^ich is the 
s!ibt^vt of t^^e, 'inaivsis this paoer. ' . ' r*>J^^^ 

Cty^ n'*:ul% ■<ppr^>^^i! aere 'r.oo-^tant te-tture of teachers comments ^to parents^ and^ 
o n, iccouPTintr .'<y>pcictivp!y 22. T per cent and 22.7 per cent of all comments. 
J-j^.>n!s in cof^^ast mdd-j coit paratsvely few cipprovno remarks and children none at all.' 
3 :i ommenr^^^' aoprovj^ hy ivtchc". would seemMo be appropriate to their 
jv nr ■ v: t^vKryni; role As ^ mecins '>f reinforcement, however, their effect would. 
h::x --^en much itn^nu^aeo i)V the delays in response. Parents reported that .children 

*'*t3n fprgottef the work tney hdd sent by the time they received the "teachers 
' • IS jpun ir Tne tole of these comments of approval can l3ec seen more clearly 
n ir«-> .iHrirysfs of ther substance presented "later in the paper. 

r .?nt=. wb'ch ni<?d« ^u'jqt^sMon^ or extended ideas and interests accounted for only , 
i • ' * cent te.rners corriments to parents and 4.^^per cent of .their .comments to 
, r^n. A-: w>ih fh- ^^xplj.r.mg type comments, these percentages and the number of^^ 
M-^' omrr.^^tu- ^> -jrprgmqlv in the hght of expected teacher behavioij^r. The 
lonon ano th( i\vCuM§\ intention in the program was that the teachers would be 
.bit to obtoin vitf.sjeni ^nformci^ion dbout the children for whom they were responsible 
^ • ^-vidualk^e the progian^. No individualization occurred in the distribution of the 
'Ticr-juiK prirpared l)y t^he de^elopni^^nt team, although some individualization would 
undoubtedly liave ocxurred„throuqh the parents; selection and, organization of the' 
cprogram for their children. What is evident from lable 13, is ;hat the teaching teapn 
p,ovid^d very few comments which could have been interpreted as providing 'extension, 
elaboration or variation of the' program. 

CiAssification in the 'providing' type of comment denoted the actual provision of 
supplementary matectals such as additional taped stories or work sheets, and in sorne 
•nstaf^ces in the case of child-teacher interactions, the sinking of a song or the saying 
a ?hyme, was to be expected a relatively high pertentage <29.5 pe,r cent) of 
•r •'■Jr-as romnmntn to teachers and 15,2 per cent of teachers comments to children - 
' i rhr VT-^^ Sucfc provisiof^ would seem an important adjunct in any 

^Mli/at '-n i}\ tlu* I'r'Hv.im The substance of these provisions is analysed in more 



' Disapproval wa?^Wy ..seWon» expressed at all jnd thy^i onlv by. parents lo tedchers,. The 
^^substance of the five 'diisSpproving comments is arj^ysed later in the 'paper. /* 

Substance of Comments ' • ' * . * 

The precetiihg analyses- provided a sumrtrary of the types of c5^»m^3^its made in ail ' * 
C'qmnnuh}ca.tionS' betweeti oarties. m the sanr\p!e.\ From a diff^nt perspective .another 
overview cart be obtained by exahiining the substance of these cpmnrients. *More detailed 
analyses, Qf the^ subst^nc'e of different jypes of .comrrients be^/een differerK parties are 
provided later in the paper^but, for this overview, the commenti from ail parties, parents, 
children and teachers are included. Table 14 provides a. '^mmary of the substance of all 
'therr Gon\rhents within the different categories' of type. *' ^ ' . 

Conriments of approval .made in relatipn to the xhild's fiositive response to the program 
txcurred npftre fraquently than apy other comment. Such cohrtments were made on 171 
occasions, and accounted for 10 per cfent of al\ condiments. An example, from a teacher 
child interaction, is "I Jiked the way you cut* around. the pictures on the back page of 
the workbook because it waVvery fi^at."' ^ \ . ' , ^ _ • 

In^ addition tp .these" comments of approval the/e wece, 52 ^comments of a routine nature 
Yelatin^ to the child's positive response.. An^x^mp'le, again' from a teacher-child 
communication, . is "Thank you for sending me "your" drawings and paintings. It was ^ , 
nice ^surprise when I opened Mummy's parcel and found /them there." This type' of 
comment was classified as routine rather than approving/because, despite its obvioujs 
warmth, it contained .no 'connment on the child's Actual .work or performance. ' ' 

Tjie frequency of comments .relating to the child's positive response ^to the pj^gram. 
would seem to be indicative of the attempts. of teachers and parents, in thpjr 
communications, to focus op the child and, in particular, on the<tpositive aspifects of his 
response to the program. , ' " . - • • . • . 

. . ^ • ' - ' * • . , 

The next 'most frequently occurring comments were those whiqh gave information about 
the child's abilities^ and, interests. Of the 281 comnnents dealing with this'topic, 130 
involved ttie/ provision of information. There vyere also 50 routing type .comments made 
about this. Comrtients giving information relating to the interests of teachers and the 
interests and activities of families accbun'tdd for 4.1 ^rtd 3.5 per cent of all comments 
.respectively. Though they occurred less frequently than .-comments providing information 
about the child, they do reveal thfe extent of the interchange of personalized' information 
between. the parties in ^n attempt to provide a gooci b^sis foi the establishment of 
relationships between teachers, and parents and children. However, the fact that some 
parenjts. express^ dissatisfaction with their relationship with teachers and indicated that ^ 
teach,fers did not understand their sitijiation '{McGaw, Ashby and Grant, 1975j , would seem 
to indipate that, in some u:ases at least, the information exchange was inadequate. 
Teachers need to understand the context of a families' .interests and jctjvities as well as* 
to consider the appropriateness of the information they give* about their own' activities. 
While some teachers seerfied quickly to establish rapport with' the families, by providing 
anecdotes of their own children, or their own. home and /work experiences, some teijded 
to give details about expensive holidays, and oth^r dctivities beyond tj^e experience of 
^Xhe families, particularly those most affepted' by leleox adverse ecor.om.ic conditions in 
rural areas. • . 

Of jhQ total number' of commerits made^, 9.2 per v.ent d^^alt with h^w or alternative . . 
activities. Among these, 48. comments involved sugyestions .-jbout ways of extending 4:he 
program and 83 referred , to, or involved directly, the provision of nevy .or alternative 
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Considering that these two categories are nlie major indicators of the extent to 
program is individualized, they were surprisingly infrequently used. 

.A similar number of comments,. 157, delft with prograip^materials. Of these, 65 involved 
the .provision of information and 26^ were expressions of approvaf. Fpm the point of view' 
of individualization, 6 comments involved the suggestipn 6f extensions to the program - " ^ 
while 8, referred to, prjrivolverf the direct; proyisioji^of, iiypplerpei^tal:^* i3nateri^l$*#^iih^\c^^^ 
to extend the program.'*'' , ^^^1/ ^. >^,^ ^ o 

Cqmmi^ts abpyt^the chfld''s dass were mostl>^ comments db<&ut other cfiHdrea in the 
district for whom the teacher .w^a§ alsc? responslblisr thesfe comments were mostly .made/lrt 
^the teacher's ihtr<Jdtic^tbr*V rel;(er*''t6 parents and. children and were atnnlgd^^staWisl^n^ 'some 
kind of group feeling. Almost 'all of tf>ese coijirTieats sifgpJv* frovid^^lrnwr^ or were 
routine in character. Relatively JF^^iomnienb of ^V^^t^^ were cnade about the social 
contactsr t)f fjarehtVand' descriptor? of occupation. There was also sj^rprisinqly little 
reference made^to the objectives of 'the* program, with there fjqing orily onejthstance'of a 
program objective being ex^ained: Similarly there were only 10 cdmments' made in 
relation to future progr^am mgtertals, 9 of which gave Information about tooics or. 
pctiviti6s -that vyou|d be included in*" later Vegmfehts/ ; * ; * ' ^ V 

This overViewMndic^es the overall pattern of comments made in the comrhunications 
between teachers^and parents and chil(Jren with respecj tg the type and the substance of 
ih^ comments- More detailed analyses of the substance of each^type of conpment are 
proyided jn the remaining sections of tne^per. » . ' - ^ • 



AfiALYSES QF COMMEiyfjS'- • ' \ . " " '■•f'y 

* Routine Comrnents, . t-:^,*/ • » * ^ •/ ^ ' 

.^^Jhe substance of all rou^tine cojriments rpade 4n pommunicatlon^ between teachers and 
. parents, ai;Kj chjldr^'^s shown in Tabl§;15. 'The/tatrle reveals That ^teaqhers^vmade routine. 
cbfhm^^lJLJp parents 'on all,t)ut fourjoV tl^p subjQcW coWed 'and that»\hfe routine co*mments ^ 



\ ^A^ere everit^^ttfet^ the broad si^bstantive^.cartego/ies of bagkgrbJj'ndJqfo^rTJatfpk / . 

\ ,\ adijiinistraftive-detpil and *prpgr^m' usage. . < , ^ t - ^ ^ -"^ 




,their pos'^tive respoj\5d to, the/program. ^ Ho^vever ,te^ch6rs" difjBcte^'e\iien -more- of their, , 
.routine cqmrpehts (47.6 pef»cent)-tp . evidence of thelclvld's abilities :and interests.^ T^ie. . '* 
.fpHowiqg is -an-eixamble of -such a comnnent/ . ' ^ ' k . ' • ' " ^ * 

' s , '* ' % \ v'*'* * * * - ' • * \ 

\^ ^ . , ' Te£ichef:\o Chlld'^ /'TfjaDk vpy./or^' speaking to me oh the tape. 

, , ^l.clid 'epjoy hdaring^^fl/yoMr ne^s.^. HaWn't you beerl buSy. You ^* ^ 
* \ , . •-njust* have, had a* lovely *tjoliday..at the'.Qpasl'' . ^ .-V*' \ 

' ^ Sufch routine comments^, ap^rt from, ^'ssurthg^ the, audience;/hat»thfir cbrr^oqglence has^v.* 
\^ been rfi^e'eived and r^d or Ijsteped to, accpmplisbed little; Xhey^may; lioWever^" have 
.V ^ servfed as links to (nti-oduce ensuing topics/ 5=6? iq^tartce^ In'itfie^case oi the 6)fa^p|^ / 

' \clted abo\/e,*the t^Scher^went on to remark,*"f l^yvent dowrf (to, the po*^*&tl for a fe\?^ flays 
V, • * • ^ \ ^ ; ' ' ... : 



Table IS: Distribution^ of Substance of Rouiine ;Conijrieh'ts fronj;Ea6h $ou<:c.e to ^ . 
' . « . * Each Audience /' \ . \ ^ * ' f . i . 



ckgpun"d^nfdfmatiorf* 
ild's disabilities* 
lid's abiiities & interests 
Family interests * 
Teach er interests * 
Physical surroundings , 
Occupation descriptors * * 
Child's Wia( contact 
Parent's Wial cont^ts 

Sub TotaiV . 

Administrative Detail 
Re<<uiremems fulfilled 
Rcquirernents unfulfilled ^ 
Child's clas^ • 
Rules of enrol menr » 
Lateness qf segijj^ots ^ 

Sub Total . * . * * . 

t Program Usage 

Program materials ^ ^ 

Prtsentation in (^ome 

Child's positive resports^ 

Child;s negative resppnse * ♦ 

Contact with P.S.C*P. families 
'New/alternative actiyities^ 

•Future prpgram refejfoop© x ^ 
^Contact with, parent/teacher/child 

Program?activity objectives ^ 

. SuB* Total 



Gtand^ Total 



No. % 









. 0.9' 


9n 
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12 




0 
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0.0 
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^4"^ ?am^Jiut-i-t w.is windy dnd overcast", /vhich provided a fittle information about, * 
ihe^ teachers 'ovwis^tivitie^ r \ y ' . , *" 

Mn^ec^mrast W teacher5>^i;qfit§ macje yer^ few.routioe comnfients. The highest number, 

fi\je (2i2.6/p&i' cent) rel^teaite^Qgighbouring children for; whom thp teacher .was also 
^ resnoa3(ble (i.t^4tb tht "^^hildV^^ssr")! Thr^e routir*tfe comments were-made about each of 
'^he *t5tfQvv'in9^ teav^hrer^' iHierest$>i4teness of segmentsjprogram materials, and the child's 
^» po$it»ve r€ispi)nseiQ th^ p/ogralm. m&i^^vvere no instances ot. a routine comment made by- 
VV.child to a teaeheh^ * " • '^v^. '"'/^^'^ ' • ^ 

; . • * 0 • ' <^ 4 . 

. in*Lbri^ideririg, the. f^rm 'whjch° such >o^itine copnrfnents were made itisi'mtere^ting to note 
'that.v68]<g pe/^ cent of parents '""routing* comments wer^jri^de in letters ana the remamder in 

. tapes er feachep. Info r motion *sheet;s. ^ile teachers .foutihe com^ients tO|Parent$ were made' 
' with relatively sin^ilar^jfr.etjueycy^in botfe letters' and tapes, 46.7 and 51.3 per cent 
respfectiv^ely, 76.7 per ^eqi of their YoqjtfKe cgmiti^hts to children occurred in tapes and 
ohl^ 23.3 per cent \h letters. ^ ^ ^ - 



Routine comments were J pr^rrtinlnt leatu'rd o^^chers' interactions, acdojriting for 
20.9' per cent of all their cdnryrysrits tojparerits anot^.B'p^r cer\t of all their Comments to 
children. They were, however, tas jess pVominent' in' p^ii^ts^^.a^d phild^^ interactions 
with teacfjers.^ While these Vpu|in6.commeiits fnay, sgrve a^ 
nnent'^and^ provide ^ linlj for «ub'sequent|^opics, ^h^r Cphtribi 

pg)gram, is" questloi^atjlff/ j^^d^ger wa&l^'s^em.to Me in^ tbeir.sbmewha1>^eptiVe lack Of 
eontfent. 'Many routine cbmnnfhta^had abbut th^ appjear^robe^ti^f a"^ reinforcing comment 
* sirnpj^'becau^e^ Ijhey^referred to. sprtrgthinjg which \A/as approved, such as the child's vvork/ 
V^yt iheJapX ^ detail br^ny fextendea reference .minimized any feedback value they may 



1' Requests 

\ * *^ - ' . • , • ' X. ^ 

,^fi cbntrast'^ta th?^ routine .^orhrpeqtS, which jcovj&^e^.wHdBllyll^^ substantive range, 
^tteTluests and comrneptS^ seeing rnfprmation Sief^ed ip^cy^ on a Tew'partfcUlar teues. . 
^The distri^tion ,of tjie substance of 'comnni%nts*af \hese^pes ^bi^alPisgmbinations of' 
•source ana, audi^npe is gTven 'trr'T^ble 16/ ' ' 

'Jhe- sub?tar\Cfi, of cno§t .requests dir'fected from parents to teachers vya$ requfr^ents wljich 
hacl nt)t^bee^^lfiUed; Of these 14^weRfc requests amplying^an oblig^^n^on p^n^s to 

• answer and ^Ifl sought 'iiiforhnatlbn wifh $ome/deHC|r^e of option about VeplVing,*^ The 
j^ifferenpe in th^.strenrt^^ aa,'aff1sw,er is illustrated in the following 

\ej<ample§v ^ - ' ' 

* . Requesting Comment 

(Teacher to p^rqntKs"Earljfer ^tl^is term J.--^ was sent some library books 
wljibh have. not been rfeturnecy ^s'yeft. Wbuld you return these as soon 
.,as possible so they can 1}e. K^oyded^for the usfe of other children." 



^ Comment Seeking Information ^ 

acher to parent) "As 1^ have not.reCeived the Teacher fnformation 



V. an\ 

.: : Iqst in the vnaiU 



Sra^.Trom Segrrtent .l,^ h am% wondering if thd program isWes'ehtin^^ 
anVdif^iculties ^or ybu. or wHether y.our returned information has fc^eeq" 
lost in the nnail^"' * • - * ^ \ ' ' * 



. -MS. 



« » 

Table 16: Distribution of Substance of Comment^ from Each Source to Each Audience^ 
• . Requesting and Seeking Information 




Background Information 
Child's disabilities 
Child's abilities & interests 
\f Family interests ' • ^ 
Teacher interests 
Phy^icol-JUffcajQdings^ ^ ^ 

iURption descriptors 
Child's social contacts ' ' 
Parent's social^contap^ 

Sub Total 

Admi|iistr«tiv« Ottail 
^eqUlremer>ts^}filted * 
Requirements unfulfilled 
Child's ^la^i; \^ 
Rlifcs 6f ^nrolmentx 
Lateness of segments 

§ub Total « . > 

Program Us&ge 
Program materials 
Presentation in home 
Otild's positive retponse 
Child's negative response ^ 
Contact wjth P.S.C.P. families 
New/alternative act^ylties 
Tutura^rogram reference 
Contact v\oth parant/teacher/child ^ 
Program/activity object ive<^ * ^ 

Sub Total* ' , 
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Thfe- othe/^subjects. about which teachers made reque?«fi^or sought information were 
concerned with the child's (positive. and neqative response to the program; the child's 
abilities and disabilities; family interests^ program materials' and rules qf enrolment. 

' Of the comments which involved e^pjicit 'requests by. teachers,, 26 (84'per cen^L^ 
:;unsphcited while approximately half of those seeking iriformation were evoked^y a prior^ 
comment. IWost.of the .requests (84 per cent) w^re made^n letter form whiife the teachers' 
more general attempts to seek infSrmation *were divided ev^ly between letters and tapes. 

These two typfea of comments combined accounted for 11.6 per cent of all teachers- 
comments to paren^. 'While it could be anticipated that such Requests' could provide a \ 
useful means foregathering' information upon which to base an individuafized pnogram, an/ 
fexprninattorf of the substance qf;'^uch comments reveals that approximately 46-per cent 

"were concerned with administrative matters such as unfulfilled requirements and rul^s of 
enrolment. Althgugh it IS. natural that parents' slowiihs or, failure to m©^, requirements 
would* concern teachers and evoke such comment it is .surprising that not^ore iniofmation 
was sought.^abo'ut the child's backgrpui*! and pbouf program usage. It J^^ssjble, of 
course, that the regular tea(;her in'formation shSels captured all the in^Jrrnation the teachers 
needed, without, any supplementary questignning being necessary. The extent to which 
teachers did have tb follow up parents about administrative^ Tnatters does raise some doubts 
about the appropriateness of the rules and requirements for parents. FaHure ^6 have 

* fulfilled requirements, fcfr instancp, may have^indicated that too much was being asked of 
parents or, at least, that parents did not accept the urgency of some requirements/ . 

'The response rate of parents to the requests made by teachers is summarized in Table 17. 
Of 'the 31 requests, 17 were answered, while 9 remained Vunanswered. There were also 
five instances ot requests being made within four vveeks d* the cut off date which was 
judged to have" glfowed insufficient time for a response to have been made. Thus, parents 
resfjonded to only two. thirds of the explicit requests of te^che^s despite the clear obligation 
to reply imposed on them in the request. ^ v • 



Table 



Requests 




Parents' Responses to Teachers^ Requests 



Answered - Not Answered" No time for 
' -reply . 



disabilities 
'Childs abilities/interests 
Family interests 
Requirements dnfufiiled 
Rules of enrolment 
Program material 
Childs pb«ftive response 



2 
2 
1 
8 
1 

2- 
1 



1 

0 

0. 

4 

0 

1 

3 



* .0 
0 
>2 
1 
0 



TOTAL 



17 



The response rate of parents to teacher comments seeking information^ which is 
summarfzedJxLTable^ 18, was lower than that for requests. ' Only 17 of the 34 comments 
for which a^nswers could have been expected had, in fact, been answered. The lower " 
response rate for this type of request was probably due jto the lower level, of demand in 



the comment.' Aii inte/estina feature of both sets of respons.es is thdt^faifure^ to respond 
was greatest when an already un«i>filled requirement was the subject of the comment To ^ 
keep these figures in perspecti^, however, it needs to be remembered that 34 families were 
involved so the failure in -tfe^onse wa§ riot Righ-l v, \ . - \" ^ 

• » V « , • ' . ' ' ' 

I • ♦ . 

Table 18: 'Pattern of Parents' Responses to teachers' Oommentt Seeking Information 



L ' 


' Substance of Informatiorr 
• 4 ' Sought ^\ * ^ 


Answece^d 


Not Answered " 


No time for 
reply * . , 


♦ » 
» » 


Child's disabilities 

Child's abiljties^ . , ' 

Family interests . - . » 

Requirements- unfulfilled 

Rules of -e.nfolm6nt - ^ 

Program- materials » / ' , * ^ 

Presentatiofi in home, 

Child's .positive response ; 

Child's negative* response' 


,'5 
0 

0 . * ■ 

* • * , 

. 3 ■ ■, 
, 3 

,^ 1 


0 

2 . 
0 

i? ~ 

2 

. 1 


- b 

/ 0^ « 
0 




TOTAL ^ * 

_ — 5 ' 


17 


• * 13 . - 


' 4 ^ 



teachers tjfrected requests to children on very few issues, as shown in TaWe 16.-* Ejcpljcit 
requests and comments seeking information were concerned essentially vyi,fh the child s . 
abilities airid interests and with positive aspects of tHe child's response to the program, 
The response rat^Fpf the children to .requests from the. teachers are shown Mil Table 19, 
Despite the implied* obligation to respond to the requests only 54 per cenj 6f them Were 
answered. The main focus for teachers' requests was the chiid'-s positive response to the»- 
prograni- Requests, included such comments &s "I'd love to hear you speak to me on the 
tape", or "Woutd yeu send me some of .your paintings and drawings please? ' ^ 



fable 19: Pattern of Children's Responses to Teachers'^ Requests 



Substance of Requests _J^^— 


-^AmVi^ered^ 


Not Answered 


No'jtime for 
reply 


Child's abilities 

Program "materials • . ' 
Chilcl^s positive response 


1 

« .„ 

0 
12 


10 

r 

5 . ^ 


.0 ^ 
3 


TOf AL . ' ' \ ^ 

« 


19 


• 16 


' -3 



,er|c 



Among Xi\6 comments from teachers to children seeking information' % most .frequent 
were those concerned with the child's abilities or interests. 'The stimuli for 36 of these 
'43. comments were prior comnftents made by the child or his parent about 'thmgs such as 

' . ' * - * ' • 

' •• . 21. - • ■ 



-the chUd's>ets, his garden, his favourite ^ctivit.es; his hoiidoys or his latest ^fi^hUlg irip. 
The following qudtes from tapes made by a child anci^his teacher iliustrate thTs. , 

' ' Stimulus 



(Child to teacher) "When' MVrhmy was in (town) she bought . 
me- a rainc6at"< . * * ^ 



Comment'SeekinQ Information- ' , * * - 

«» ' ^* , . » - ♦ 

(Teacher; to chfJd) "f?- your hew raincoat bright* y^jow? Did .yQu^ ' , 
have your new raincoat fohthe rainy weather?" ' - ^ . ; * 

^ , ^' - /• • ' ; • '.^ ' \, : ;\ .-"^ 

Although many such, comnrientis- were coded^as seeking informatit>n, because they w^re 
phi-ased \p the form of a.question/'many tended to function morg as ''chaQ:y co'mtneots" 
raftber than as direct questipns. In Jight of the time lag between the stimulus of/the- ^ 
teacher's com/nenft and tbe, qbild's n^xt contact, it is, not sutprising that €0 per cent of 
teacbers' coJnments seeking informat'cSn remained uaan?vverecf. The^xespense rates WI-. - 
.shown in Table "20:. ^ . ^ ^ • ^ . , ^ 

Table 20: . Pattern of qh|ldren's Responses io Teaoheis' Comments Seeking 'information' 



- J - ll . 

. .Substance of Information 


I' '.1 ■ 

i ■ 'Answered 


Nos 'Answered^ • 


^^t^ Vole for" 


. ^- f 
Child's 'abilities . - , 


1 / 


' • '23 . 




Family interests * \' 


0 






Physical suwoufidings 


0 






Occupation " \ » 


0 i 






Soctal contacts of child* 








'Child's positive" response 




" ' ' ■■ 1 .' ' . ' 




TOTAL ' - • 


' . i ■■ '~ — ' 







The children may well have responded openly arid directly but not'ln a form registrable 
by the correspondence teacher, h Is quite IJkety that children, on-pl^yin'g the.teaeiier^ , 
tape, or having-the teacher's fetter read to them, woukJ, spontaneously haye replied to such 
comments. ; "(he fact that^the tecjcher^ 'remains unaware of the. response and, to that 
extent uninformed; \% one, of the essential problem? uf L^rresponoence education witb^sucli 
young children. It highlights a need fpr "opportunities lor more personal contacts. ^ 

•« ' ' '■ 

VWien combined, requests. and coVnments Seekirjg inftrmatfon accounted for 17.1^ per cent 
ola1l teachers conqments to children. Jri view of Jhe^Jov/ leco'rded resppnse rate to* these, 
^ types of' coniment,' which can Jn part be^!.attri:buted tu Oie time I^g, it wciuld appear that ' 
teachers receive little reinfotcempnt from children froi., these atterppts.io get info/matton.' ^ 

An examination of the requests .parents made of teachers,' shown in t^bie 16, reveals that 
parents made* more expiitit requests of teachers than teachm did of parents. bu,t less.oftep 
sought information from' them. 'Of the 37 reiq,uests, oisjh* wert^ coubt^iT^ad vvith'nevv ideas . 
and activities'. Some of these! Were mad^ by parents tn^;i^ ..uiciron't hchaif. One parent, 
for ins tartpe/VequGSted that rhe i^teacher "sing sun^3 ;r ^ f\ \> our?«V. sor^s qo a r-ape 

wfiHe another^repuestcd mor<) work sheen becj;^^:^ j 



activities so rhuch. Othpr . requests, however, were more conce/ned witJi parents needs. 
One parent requestetj ideas for presenting a particular activity, while another wanted to^ , - 
know what, foods ?he could, give to her child yvhjch' were tart or, pungent to complete an 
'Activity vi/hich had beert sugg^t^ 'in the firpjrafn. • .. , ^ 

' ' * " ' 
•Program material's cqnstituted another iti&in subj^t for th^fse requests. Information w$s ^ " 
sought about the right consistency for ^lay, or the reasons for which the salt ceranr^ic didn t 
set, and /requests were made/m regard to such things as borrowing of 'tape recorders. 
\ ' ' ' • " ' # ' " ' - \ * ^* * * ' * 

As vyith teachers, a high percentage of parents' requests were made spontaneously with only 
five befn'O stfmuiated by a prior request or prior comment. ' ^ _ ; . , ; 

•Teachers, however, had a higher answering rate than did parents. As shown in Table 21; 
of the .36* requests, made of teachers by parents, seyen rehjained Unanswered while there 
were an additionafnine, requests for v^^iich tiiere had been insuffidient timeifpr a reply. Of 
the f8 comments which sou^t/mfoxmation only three we/e-nqt answered,, a^ ^^^"0 
Tabje 22. C^^^lf/then, of both expficit requests and comments seeking irifonnatton,^ ' , 

" teacTiers'.had answered 75 per z^X. - - ^ ^ • . • . ' ' f - , • • ^ 



' Table 21:^ Pattern of Teachers' Responses to Barents' Requests 



Substance of Re.quests ' • ' . 


Answered , 


Not Answered 


\ No time for reply- , 


Child's disabl^iJies f^.. > 
Teachers 'interests ' - ' * ^ ; 
Requir^menjts fulfilled * 
Regulfements unf^fiMed 
Child's cl^s 

Rules .bl Enrolment , ^ 
Pro^pam .materials ^. ' * 
Presentation Tip hon\e^ 
Child's' Positive Response* 
New Activities . 
•Contact with teacher , 


V ' 0 • / 

0 ; 

' v2 . • 

6 

'2 


2 

0 . 
0 ' ' ' 
0 

' 0 \ ' \ 

p - 


i • 

1 * ' 

0 
• 0 

1 ' 

•O f* 
' \ 3 

. - ■ 1 : 


JOTAL, . \ 


20 


• 7 r • 

' i — . 


' .9 - ' 



While this percentage was high; it is surprising that even a small number should nem^in , 
unanswered!. for it would ?eem essential to* the ^uqcess of the program, that p^rehtsf feel th^f 
teachers are supporting *them in their teaching, role. A^quicK andhelpful^re^onse to any - 
query frqm a parent would appear essential for engendering 'confidence and ' developing . 
meaningful teacher/parent relationships, (Parents' views on this aspect are presented irf 
McGayv, Mhby and Gi;ant, 1975K . . ^ ' / . - 

There would seem to, be no apparent >eason why teachers failed*'to answer *^$on>e of^th^ese' 
^ requests- -Although it could be Suggested thst the subject matter was such that answers are ; 
not warrantey, an analysis of the cof/e.spondence clid not suggest tbiajiad been the case. \ 
Even auch an important* matjer as* a request for help regardina a child's disability remained 
unanswered on two occasions. An alterna^tive possibility is that teachers were unable to' 
answer such 'requests^ either •because they had insufficient infbrmation about the nature of 



Table 22: •Pattern of Teachers-' Rj^onses, t6 Parents^' Comments Seek'ing* Information * ' ^ 



Sul}stance df InlormatJon Sought ' 




Npl Answered^ * 
-f ♦ 


No\iliue to reply 


(ibild's ^disabUrties . ^ - ' 

Child's •abilities" ;> ' ' 

Requiremfents unfqfiHed , 

Child's class ' 

Rules of enrdtment- 

Prjbgram materials , ^ 

Contact vvith» Pf ^School Cor.re^ondence 

Pfogram. familje* 


0 . 
• f 
' 2 

^ • » • - • 


. 0 ■- ■ V- 


1 . 

, I- ■ 

2- 


TOTAL ^ : ^- / 

/ ' - • ' • o ■ 






* 5 • • 



' the problem or because they- did.''not know/tioy^ to" answer such requests ip a^lcorrespondenee 
sitaatipn. On'e ex'pfanatipn erf tardiness ^a feplvf rather |hari far}ure to reply was an ' ^ 
'^administrative requfr^m^t within'.the Pre^Scfrool Correspondence Unit tftat^ad corr^Jspondenoe 




^changed late in T975 partly m the light of* these datav 

• ♦ , ; ; ' . ^ /'^-^ • ■ ' , V 

tjere was onfy oae'instance of a request from a child *to«a^ lea^iher^and only orie^mstance . * 
'Of a chBd' seeking mfortjiation.trom a teaqher^. Soih pf tiies^'as^own in J^b\e'^&^ ' '/ ' 
involved qu^jbns aboin.the teaejier. One chHd wanted to^i^nov^ the teach^'s, favounte' 
colour. w|;rJe 3q<)ther,ceqoest^^d a photograph of her new teacKer. One/cbird had b^en ' / - 
answered . The .^tier's request had.been reeeivfed Jess thari ^fdur *vv.eeks before the cut-off • 
; /date^for the data gathering atod had not been answered by tnat tirne. Tt}fe'fect that . 
, • children m^de sb' few requests is to be* expected because of their pre operational* stage "of o V 
development where requests must be met without too much delay -'^ Their parents w6uld • " , 
. probably. h^ve answered their requests afnd provided them with' the* information they sqpght 

^t the time of asljlng. This sewes^to emphasize_*the irppor^nce of *tf»e parenVs-tofe in the ; 
7 corresp9ndeacei program 'and empha^tzes^ the .extent to^ which^ the teachers^ expertise 'w^ff be 
^mediated thro^h the parents to thfe children. ' " : 

,th^ir^ relation to parents and, inf particular, in their role in^Ve^'onding. to* parent's / 
requests for help'aqd information the teachers piayed.dsfole Jvhich was very much* 6ne of • 
support, 'lyigjof t^sks for the s.tal^f,ar6 to develop piaVSnts' willingness to call on the - ' 
• supppn, to. expand Jhejr^view^ of the ^gnge ot^supRort availabje,apd- 16' develdp more ' ' * ' 
. I efficient and complete modes 6f;'si/pport to txe offered by ;heb teachers. . : 

%Te^cK6r?' Respon?iveness to Parents' Concerns' V ^^-^-^^'"'''^^ 

•Hn $ number of different ways, parents m^de referegces tp' their chilcl's disabilities or- tp 
aSpe,cts-of his nega.tiva respoiise to the-, prograrrr. All c-omnnents of . this, type vVerg noted . 
■ and Coded to' indicate ^wh'ether a response had "been rpade by the tedcher'and, -if *so, 
whether;the respons&, involved th6 provision of help. . '■ . 

• • • . '. . ' '■ W ' - ' ' ' 

As shown in Table 23, 68 comnDents made % parent's were judged t<^ express'cpncern and 
to require help, or.explanation. fi-OFn th.e teacher. -The fullowiing are exampfes-of such . 
■ comments. ' ' . • •• ' • , . • ; - ' ' . ' . *" 

• ERIC \:''': - . .. ■^ ;■: •.. • 



I- 



'Parent to* teacher: /'L— seems* to b,e^a y^ry slow learne/ But tries -hard'^ * * 

"Jf J— saw the colour be could find one .that was sirftHai: but |ie could.; 
M u.. ..,..;d..u. * ^ ■ - 



no^^-tell. me what cpLour? they were/, 



Although nn a few instances such cojnments were m^de. in th^ focm of a request, qr at • ^ 
least as a comment seeking irtformation, most were, Jike the examples given above. In the , 
.♦category of comments coded* as /giving mformation'.' the fact that so few were expressed 
in the form of an explicit question or request could possibly account for only 28,out of 
-tfie 56 for, which there had heeb timefcr reply, haVifig Been given a jesponse. ^ 



table 23: Nature of Teachers'' Responses ^ Parents'' Comments; indicating Need 
. ' / ' ^ ; for Help /' \ ; - * /■ 







' Hdp gfygo 


No help given 


'Unknown 


Total ^ 


if! ' 


Child's- dfSrabJHtiei / , . " . 
Child's negative s^ov&t f / / . 


' 24 

* * 


16 ^. 


5 

8 • 

♦ 


20, - 

48 , 




TOTAL i^c^ / . 




. '28 \ 


13 





A H*elpful j^ffi5nseapF^ fnor^ likqiy Vvhe/e the problem S/^as. related to th6 child's- 
negStlveJ^on^e to the progran), Ue\p w^ giveafor 24 crf'S&ie 40 commeftts^ excTuding ^ 
the eigm for vylj?ph /qsponseis might not ha\(e been prepared, by^^the cut-off date. Wher^ ;^ 
the problem, w^lfonycerned with the child's di^bility, for" ekample a learning problem or 
a speech/dllfficulty, help was^giye'nJa.oniy three of the 15. cases for «!h1ch respofjses could , 
have been expected at the /time/ . ^ ' A* ' ' * 

The iact that the teachers seemed more-ready^ to deal with evidence of a child^s negative 
xesponse'.to the program is'not surprising. 'For one thing, ttfere was considerable staff 
* investment in '.it. ,The problems parents raised includ'ed a child's dislike of 'or cJifffcutty 
With a particular activity, his reluctance ♦to respond to the mysic and movennent^japes and, 
his difficulty in concefttrating on pertain tasks, .Since most qt the -teachers would have ' 
encountered similar- kfnds of probtefns in tfieir preVjoi/s teachinj^ experience, they-ccMJld 
Jairly^-readily^hSve provided xonsthjStive and practical suggestions ab&ut ways of overcoming 
these problerns/ This pTobabJy^highlights.^a need, for xorresiDondence staff to h^vSTiad ' , 
*p4dCtical experfence in conventional -pre-schoQl un5\s, before attertipting^ to^wtork in the*more 
drtificial, correspondence progranj,, Arnong,l976 Staff ^appointments are^*spme beginning 
neachers for yvhcJm the types-<5f par6nt ^dncern'iriay cause, problems. * • ' / ' 

The teacher's a$sesspi6nt of ther na'ture and extent pf..proBlems can only- be .made on .the 
.basis of information providfed by the.parenV. The possiblttty, that parents nnay distort the 
pic|;iiVe of the problem canntot be bv.erlooked, giv^n the parent's 'total involvement in the 
situatiqn and close relationjshlp with the child. Yet, sin6e that is all the teacher has to - ^ 
deQgnd\on,Jt is iniportant'tHat the teacheh;. develop, the skills rffeeded-to elicit relevant 
inrormaiion. > . . * ' ^ 

. ' . ^ ' " . . . ' ^ . 

"Where the parent's need for help related t6 a perceived disability of ^He child's^ the" 
.difficulties for the teacher in obtaining adeqUate and. atccurate information. on whi^h 4 
tase. do 'assessment were probably much greate; th^in in 'cas*es where the'vneed'^vyas nnore 
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25. , . 
♦ » 

32. ' ' 



directly related tc the program activities. ThV disabilities mentioned by 'parents fell into 
broad categories ^ssociatefi" with, medical disabilities, emotiopal and behaviour problems, and 
thpse *tearning 9nq speech .difficulties. 

While teachers mal,^by\skilful probing,, elicit sufficient. factudi information to enable them 
to^make some assessment of the problem' it would appear from Table 23 'that, this vvas 
seldom even attermpted^ The Jact that so few helpful suggestions were made syggest^ that 
the teachers often lavoided the issue, ft certamly appeared to be "an area of ^difficuljy for 
the teachers^. Considering the detailed tests and observations often required for any'^ful[ 
diagnostfc assessment, it could well be that it is U'n/eaL^ic to expect, the correspondence 
teachers'. to deal with thes^ problerns. Yet they cannot ;be'. avoided! ' ■ ^* ^ 

The nipst, appropriate for the teachers may be the recognition of a possible \ 

prohlerh, the gathenng of further relevant inform^tipn and the subsequent referral of the 
parent to the appropriate agency, or of the appropriate agency to the parent, if such a 
<cour^e were ipdicatep. For many of these 'families, their remoteness from services, is a 
^ seribus problern aodlthe only fair solution may be jto mobilize the specialist resources to 
^help them in'tlffeir own 'home. ' ' ' 

' }• ' . i ' ^ ^ ' ' 

Minor problems^ once" clarified, could be^dealt yj/ith by th^^cher. In fact, of the 
problems mentioned by*parents only one appeared tq be of a sufficiently serious nature \ 
elearlyto require^r^ferral/ This parent was referred by the teacher jta a local Guidance .\ 
Officer fromjlie Sp?qial .Education Division of the Departhnent of Education. 

Steps, need to* be takm to ensure that teachers arje*in a better ppsifion to both recognize 
and advise ^pn prpblems as welj as to elicft the ^most relevant info^atiph, ^ JnTservice 
courses together wi;th piscussions and close liaison with refeyant professioriir suggqrt groups^ 
who could advise on the^most appropriate courses^ could jje.a p^asopabte vyay of achieving 
this. That is. Specialist psychological and remediat services c,6mW be mediated tlicgugh the, 
* torrespondence teacher! except in cases serious ehoygh to justify the, prwisipn of a face to. 
faci se.rvice for the parents ahd Child. 



Provision of |nfor^ati6ri\ ' ^ ' " . • / ' ' , . / * ^ J 

The^^provision of infdrmaiign by all parties is an essential feature of any educational process . 
afld parficularly^^ in a more formal sense, of a corresportdence program. The information 
proAtides a basis' upon whtch relationships can iSe developed, understanding, increased' arid the' 
program individualized, tattle 24 provides ^.f^ummary of the substantive content of 
comrpeRts intended' tb pro\)ide information. Included in the sectiop are two categories, 
those comments which provided information and thoset which provided explanations, ' ♦ 
fcohiments of explanation were differentiated, from those giving information on the grounds 
that^ they provided reaipns for aspects of, the program, for the occurrence of evprtts, or for, 
•a^particular response*; The following examples ilfustrate the difference. 

• t^arept 'giving information^ to teacher: . "D-- thought the nonsense rhytning, ^ * . 
words were a bit silly. He has never made any atternpt to* make his own^ 

• -^'nonsen^e' vi/ords." • * , / - * • • : 

Teacher 'expjaining* to parenti "The reason that .thought the nonsense . 
' rhymes vyere\a 'bit silly' coyld, perhaps be that the words had no meaning^ 
'for him./ You Said' he shovyed interest in the wbrd^-'foolc' andll^bk' which 
• ' ' he would" have understood.-'* . *^ ' ' . * 



From Table 24 it can be seen that parents .gave ■information to teachers ir^ 312. serrate 
comments. wHiie teachers provided parents with information in only 138^^^^^^ 
Parpnts comments centred* on the child - his abilities and disabilities, his positive and\ 
Sv^SSVo Se'V^^ and his Social contacts, Teachers Wrmation.^ parents 
ppSe-otfror haad^donwrnd mainly with the child's class and wi^H pmgram materials. 



Comments of these typeT^Jgre m^a^-Rlore fre^i^fnlTby-ttach^ to parents than any 
othTtype of commXjliey accountiBMor24.6 cenrSr^Mei^parent c^^^^^^ 
In caseVroreflt^omm eDHl&^gachers .lrovyever, they accounted fpf" ^tS^pe^ent ot-^^ii 
comments. . ' ' , ' ■ - ^ 




It IS not'surprjsingU^irio-nnjch bf the parent commentH^toyided Tn^mration-^sifi^ 
depended so heix/ilyTon them forit,^^:exaTnination of the stim(ilt for pa^",^: W^^^J^ . 

providing iriformation-, hov^i^^ "^l" c'So/ on v d^3° 

request f rom"tfie:3e aetTCr=^&222-(71 .2 . per cent) were unsoli9ltea7 ^h^f; °"'V 
teachers-provide iKTTnformation to parene-ttranrparents did .to them (exoladmg, of course, 
the standard prt)gram materials distributed to 'all parents) buj most of the^infbnnaliort- 
parents provided was not actively sought by the teacfiefs. . 7 v . , - - ^ 

A further interesting' and revealing feature of Table 24 is th/ infrequency.Witb v^ich" 
teachers provide eJcplanatory comments to parfents. , Only ,3,7 such comments, were^made 
to the 34 families in a^jeriod of 33 weeks. Explanations Were made about a United 
number of subjects by both parents and teachers.- Teachers offere^ dxpfanations ab^t 
• administtitive matters such as tjie rules of enrolment- and -th.e Ibtehess of despatcjrof- 
■ program^ments, as welf. as tb&details of program presentation and- prpgraaTmat^ials.^ 
There Were also seven comments in Which teachers offer^ explanations which were , 
responsive to a child's negative fesponse to the prc^ram. When .it is-considered lhat parents 
gave information abouf -their child's difficulties w^ or lack -of mteres^m tha program 
- 46*comtT\ents and offered their own. explanation^ foi- this in. four toiptrients, the small 
•number of explanations offered b^.teaCher* in this >gardseems ratiiw. inadequate,. Artha>gn 
it may well be that the infdrmation given.. by parents, was not sMffi(|ient Jo ajpw .teachers 
to -provide explanations of the .child's negative, rfesponse, it would seem reasohaWe- to exp6ct 
teachers to, have-given -some information about the problem. However this was not .tha- . 
.case. Relwant^nfonnatioh- was given irf only tWo cororne/its. \ • 

Teachers'' reactions to parental comments about a child's difficulties or negative, r^ponse • - 
to the program need not necessarily have' stimulated an explanatory comment, of course. 
The teacher may have responded with specific proposals for extending or varying the 
program; However, as' the data shown lajer injable 26 show, only six comments of .this 
type were offered in such cirgumstances.- i_ . ' 

Among the explanations which parents bffeted, more than' 50 per cent gave'^son^ for 
the late" return of teacher itiforfnation sheets. Pressure of vyork, family illness or. holidays 
"seemed to be the main causes' for delay.. ^ • • " ' i" • 

. Teachers provided information in both" tape and letter 'form with ■similar frequ'enc'y. ^refits' 
alse-osed thjgse two forms equally .to;.BIQvide information but, in addition, 64 comments 
giving informatron and four giving ekplanations were included as answers to the open ended 

.fluestiqas on the teacher inforrriatipn sheets. ...^ " ! ' ^ ^ * 

The f act. that 64l20.^ per cent) of airparents'-T5pirirfienls_giying information were^'; • 
■ written on the Teacher Infdrmation Sheet indicates'that it ;can Ue a. useful "means of; 
gathering information and facilitating parents' replies. Hovvev^, t'?^ aPPa^^'TLfi''^! °U 
teachers to5)rovide furth-eintTformation on sucb matters as the child s, negative respfffnse^o 



Table .24: DistributiorTof Substance of Conunents frpm Each ,Source»to, Each 
Audience .Providing Infoirnation or Explartations-^^ — 



Background ti\form3tion 
Child's disabilities 
Child's abilities & interests 
Family interests 
Teacher interests.^ 
Physical surrounding 
Occupattofv descriptors 
PiHd's spcial contacts 
Parent's social pontacts 



Sub Total — : 

T^&^tnistratiyt QetatI 

^t^uicnnejits fulfilled 
Hequirements unfulfilled 
diild's^cW 
Rules of enrolment 
Lateness of segments* 

SubTota^ 

Program Usage 

Program m^erials 
Presentation in home * 
Child's positive re^pnse 
Child's negative response 
Contact with P.S.CP. families- 



New/e)ternatfve activities 
Future program reference 
Contact with parent/teacher/child, 
Program/activity, obiectives 



Stp Total 



Cnnd T&tal 




the program ijadicdtejs^thdt the iquestion? which evoke' such cohiments isneed to te rrtore ^ 
carefully torrrKilated m order to elicit, the-kind of information tha^the teachers can \4se _ . 
for the child's benefit. Parenjs'v'revJs on tteachei^' use QfJnfon«ation'-providea in Teacher . ^ 
lnforraatiofi.Sheet$ is discussed b.y IVlcdaw:' Ashby and Grant 1[19?51. Mosjt fjarerits eiaitTied 
to h'ave seeri little eviddnce^of the information being- used by teacher^. • ' . 

In the. provision of infofmationliDy teachers tp chilciren, shown in'Table 24, it r< interesting - 

to note th'St more thar> 50 per cgnt ct comrperits^wfere copcerne(J with giving 'information 
. abQi/t -tiie -teachers' owtf interests' and' activities. ' Teachefs also- gave.infprmatioD about othec 

children in tfte child's ^lass in 23 CQjt)mer>& and. gave, infonriatidh about'the surrotindings In^ 
: which they 'lived and worked' in 16 comment^/ • - - v! * , " , 

: • .--^ " - v-* . ^ - . . ' ^ /• 

'The cbikl's abi(ities and interests were the* maio- subfect on whicH children gave *informatiort , 

to •jtepchers, accduntingJor 58.8 per/cent of this type of comment. VChildren also gave • 
. informaVion about fafmily interests and activities Jn 24 commeijts. ; Frqm these results it • 

would'seeni that JDOth teachers and children ^re.wiUmg to shar? their, everyday. expeHences ^ 
'with each other and if would seem likely tKat such sharing would lead to. greater \ • 

knowledge of each others fife styles and Jnter-ests.^ ^ . ' ' 

HoweVer it is.intersting to note that the teachers'4)royision of information io chHdrerf vms - 
never made ki.^ie form of .an exDlgngtion. • It fnay have been that the pre-school teacher^, ^ 
in their corr^ohdence with the cjiitdf-en^ Were not syfficiejitly familiar *with the diildren's" , 
thinking to Kaow^What concepts' required explanation or fhey aanay have .doubted, the value. 

^ of such delayed e/RlWtions. .Whatever 'the re?s<His, the absence of- explanatory comments . 

' io teachBr/chtld frUeractions suggests that parents are*«>cpected to provide ^i6^3spect of 
teaching - apart frpm the inst*ices,x>f <6xplanation proyijlj?d jn.the progi^ niajerla^^^ . ^ \^ 

tiiis were clearjy to be .the Mle'for fjafents then it is'esse,otial!'tiiat t6achets pWvitle^ \ 
\- in^ofmation to parertts whicK would increase tlieiK-und6rstand4rig;of ttie' child'? development ^ 
* of landiiage aad thought and glva th6m. sufficient examples ^nd sugge^iions, to improve thejr ^ 
jr^ex^)lainihg te<)hniques'. « Some^ of , these issues have been di^u$sed in the parent ledupation 
hodkleVContaet. PSre^tts' reactions <tO;this-^ookleV discussed , in some detail in McG^, 
Ashby and Crapt M975i tanged from a feelfng ^hat lt.j(va| patronjzing-to expressions of ^ 
s^tisf action^ with 'its. he(Rfu1n^ss\^V"' r \f - ^ ' ^ 




In Jhe^ contacts of chifcff^^ with teachers^^'thereM^as pnly\dne instance of^planation,.\rt(hen 
* a cfiild explained *Atat he had been unable to-send'? tape earlier because lie'd been sick; 

The^data obtained p'n the p^6rn of comments .providing informatioa and 'explanattons: ' " 
suggest that, although pgcents were willing to provfde infonnation;vteachers vyei^"^ofien , 
'unapig to use.it in -ahy^drrectly ^oilstnlctiye way. The informatTon -may have often beeci^ 
inadeqijatejbr the ^eachers^ needs, particutai^w^ the parent was seeking to^ provide 
information 'about-prob?^n!^5^ devel^pmeoj^ or respoi^se td tKe prografrl/ Th6 , 

^fact tbaiib-niucfi of thWnfor^S^^Dare^ provided v^^.jjrisali/>ited ^suggests ^that ' ' 

- tp^cRsrs Qould Play a mticIV^ t^^fning ajad de§cfi,bing*^the type of ^« 

uiforma^ion which .w/)ulcl b|^lpfli\ Tf-^ie^^ taifofgd^to the groWifig ' - ' ^ 

.jmoriMtipn abput the child, and. not\educfed^l^^ common duplicated duestiorfnalre for 
an^Anarents; the teacher's data l^sl^^shQu^ ^^jch. more sabstantial.. > 




Judgements of y^a ' / : ^''^^^^^-^^ ^^-^ " \ . — 

Comments of app'rt^yai: or^comrhendatioEi were an importar^feature«6f tegchers' comments , 
to parents^and chifdr%'icc6urtting\for mpre thart 22 per cefft^jof all their comnients to^ ^ 
both 
no 



th paiti.eSf Parents/ hQw?^ver,,m^deia.rJ?wer" comments. Qf apt>coVal WWte child^ren niade. . 
value jyagetfients at' aJI. -TheJsubsteoc^ of cofnments of thi^^ype is^stiown in Table 25., ^' 



Table^25: . OistribuiioV of "Substance of Comments, from ' 'E^ch Source 
. ' Audience fro^ding Judgenienfe of Value 



&ck9ro(md InformatiDrf • * 
Gild's dfsat^Hities / ' * . * 
Child's abtiities &'.ipferests. 
FamHy inteyrcsfs 
Teacher interests 
Physidal Surroundings 
Occjipatlon descriistors * 
Child's Social cohtacts 
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% *« 
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Sub Total ^ ** ' . 



'Prpflram Usige ^ 9 ' * 
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Pre•en^ation in Kpmfe * . 
ghild's po$itr\;e response^ 
Child's negativef response 
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Contaqt' with pafent/texher/chlld 
Prggram/activity objectives 

^Sub Total 
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The^ t^llO t6cu$ f<0r^ecicher& Jcohmcats'of approval -to parents !\kfasi the child's p'ositiye 
; ' response to tb& pft)gFanVj^i'th ^58.9 p6r, x.erft .of, ajUpprdvmg type comments being nnade 
. . > ; a»dut Ji.; Tfeb follow I ngWr acts provide txampleS'Of thi^ tYFJP of commSnt in communications 
''from td^ehers to par.enit^. ,.'t T V / " . . 

» * • . '* * ' » ♦ « * ** ' * 

, ; V'Y— hast' ^lone alt fh4 areSs lajhe work-boof; .vyelf. • I was irtipressed witfi ^ v 
>' \ the-.way/she eut^o^t the pictures, on the back page ; . and from lobking ; ' ^ 

: * / '^hVouglj'W o^her" an: wor4<; th"'at you -sent she- is, still certainly having lots y , 
^ ^ W , ' "drpractice with cutting^alnd gJUrng activities." . * \ . ^ .-^ 

v""' !• 'A'^"^;^ ''"^ ' ' : • ^ ^ * ^. . ^ » ' # 

^^l'i*^^pleas^ J— ^* - 

those ones/that arje^of a' fairly long length:" . ' 

. *■ "K— .seemb.to "have devetop6d good -number* coacef)ts:" \ • ' * ; , ^ . / . 

• ■ ' "B-^ has developed the small 'm.uscl? skills tiecpssary for'hirfi to w.ork with ^ , 
glu&and scis'sor^' withou^-dlffiQulty. yis co^stFUctiop work is balajiced and . * . ' 
* show^, definite shape.", . . » , ' ^ - 

/ ' ^ * • . ^ ^ • • ^ . ' ' • ' ' 

Such comments "of approval were naade on the^basis.of work sent in by the child and the^ ^ 
mformation^provided.bv^ the parent."^ While Buch appfqyal.'must serve to reassure par;?r^ts ' 
*about their ehitdrer^'.s progress; there may b6 instapces wtj^re suQb reassurances ari^Ttot. 
justified. An instance of such a discrepancy between a teacher's assessment of the child's ^ 
''ability dnd b^-aatqal ability was revealed during the- field visits of the resjeiarc^^staff.-ln*' 
this case t^^ 'teacher, onvtha bagjs 'of the correct .numbers yyritjert in^ the' cduntlng seSction 
<3if the work book; had commended the child's nu^nber concepts. (See quote 3 above.) ^ 
' t^sjing'of the chhd in thfe home situation"* revealed the child's number concepts to be quite ^ 
inadequate, ^srjhe cmid was unable to count the i^unriber of members ifr^a fjamily represented 
by cut out pictures, f6r exampje. In a correlppndericie program for ybung* children it is 
.particblarly difficult for leachers to assess the extent to which pafients prorhpt the child to 
provide the 'right' answers. Although teachers' strejsectHipa't if was important fpr yyprk sent 
Jn .to be the child's own,, it is undersjtandal;ile thatjome parents would have sought to give , 
. teachers the 'be'st' impression of their chilcjren. thus it wa^ possible, that teach ers-^iiay^have 

commended a child's concept development^or achievement on the basfs of a^distdrt^^ « 
. picture of the child's performance. ^ '.* ^ ' * • * 

Inevitably, goals^uSj: be^set and attempts made tp achieve them. Although many of tfi^ : 
•declared pro^rapi objectives stressed Jearnmg processes rather than products teachers, \ ^ 
because they were removed from" the child and his learning situation, may have tended Id \ 
base their approval on the ^rx)duct' (the , work s6nti jn) thus ignoring, the process. Thi^. in / ^ . 
tur^, in d subtle way may nkve reipforced a commonly' held parental view that the 'product' 
is. the most important part and- may have even encouraged parents to present a distorted ^ , 
hut 'rosier', picjure pf their, children's* ^ilities. Another sQbject to he singled out for .the ' 
teachers' approv^lj^was the parents' presentation of* the program within the home wjth'25 ; 
such comments being made,* Teachers commended parents for the time given^to th6_ ; 
progt-am; the. flexible way Jn .which it was presented^ and, i/i one ^stance, jtheXfather^8\ ^ . ' 
involvement in the presehtation of the program^. Teachers also* in nine corrimerits 
''expressed approval to parents for meeting requirements. . 



Thg stimulus for. all but one of the 124 comments of approval was a pripr comment made, 
by parents or work sent in by the child. With regard to the%nn jn whic^ these ^copnments 
appeared, 62 p^er cent occurred in tapes while the' remaindec,vyere1n jettersi^, \ \ 



31. 



ERIC . , < 



Thre child's positive response to the progr^na^ was' also the^mak^basis fo>lteachers' comments 
Qf appro\/a1 to childrien. Of' all approving conrirp^nts to chlldrenj;:^^.9 peT^nt^^ to 
the child's Ve?ponse.' ^The child's^abilities afifl interests were commenced in^re<^do^ 
Sudb commejifs a^ "^ou yvere clever;, to do* such colourfal paintings ari^sl/espfici&J^^ 
the train you made put of th^^pqtato prints/' wer^e toded as. tom'mending''^Q^ 
the\child's positive response to^.tlte^program. 'A* comment such as "You'r^e veH^oook^ . 
tie your own' shoe laCes up// vvas regardedAas commen^iing the child's/abfKties. >v \ 

In every instiirfce sjjch comments Were evoked feither by a prior c^jTiment by the parent of 
the child or'by work that had been sent in. Th^ highest p^ercentige, .76.8, pi this type 6f 
comrV)ent-*\^fls made on tape, wijh the remainder being made in letter form. 

T¥\e fact that conrthients of approval, which accounted' for ,22.7 per cent of all teacKers 
comments to chifdren, were (nade more frequently than .any other type .of comment, 
seems to^ suggest that. teachers 's^w an important part of their rbl§'to be encouragmg and 
reinforcing the cNld's positive respor\$e. Howeyer, as in the case of/teachers' comments of 
approval to, parents, questions can be raised about the4app/op?:iateness.of Some of Jhes^g 
pomnaents »to childreri. From, the cqnjplete ab$ertce of any/expression? of disapproval it 
would appear th&t teachers niade the assumption th^t work sent ia represented the'child's* . 
best effort This may hot necessaHly have been 'the ^case.' -One mother pdinted.out to an 
interviewer' that her phild had . received pcaise trom a teacher tor a painting that had been 
burredly'and car^les^ly done. This mother ;felt thaf^such praise was in fact detrimental ♦ 
to h^r child's 0rogr^ss for, although, she knew. her child vvas c%)able>f better^ work and 
tried^to encourage it, the child was content with lesser effort ^nd actuafly tdld his nfother 
, tKaf'Miss X liked ms' paintings like that". * . 

Although this prdplem could have *been 'avojded if tRe rpotber had toldHhe teacher of the 
situation when tH^inting was sent in, so that tbei teacher CQuld.have made'mbre 
appropriate cornmerits to the child, this example does seem to, indicate the dangers inherent 
th total ah'd apparently indiscriminate/approval* Approval is both desirable and necessary 
in any teaching situation, but It could be more^valuable. if linked with comments . ^ 
suggesting extentions to the program so that .the child is encouraged to develop and extend^ 
his ideas and, skills while receiving prais^e^^foV his ffforts^ " ^ 

The total absence of disapprovaf^in teachers' coinments to both' parents and children was 
interesting. Although sorrie of the requests ^discussed earlier 4iinted at disapproval, 
particiHarly in relation to' parents' faijure to meet requirements, thece were np direct ^ « 
expressions of disapproval by teachers. ^ , ' ^ ^ <> ■ 

f^arents, on the other hand^ expressed disapproval on five occasions, as showa Tabje 25. 
Thefr comments of disapproval were concerned with the rules of enrolment, failure on the 
part 0f a teacher to keep in regular pferson&f contact, and aspects of the program's 
presentation. Although such disapproving comments accounted for only one per cent of. all 
comments made by parents to teachers, their content can p>o^ide a useful basis Jor. review 
of procedures^and practices.*' The fact that some parents were sufficiently involved and 
motiv^ted'to offer criticism was encouraging. . ^v . ' 

Parents made onfy 38' approving conrjments to teachers. Of ,these, 23 expressed approval 
of the program materials, in pjarticular^the library books which had beea forwarded, -the 
personalized tapes, and the equipment kit materials. Parents in three comments commended 
teachers for suggesting new or akernative activities. and/in a further three comments, praised 
teachers for fheir contact and supportr Anothrer /e&ture of comments of approval by' 
parents was four separate expressions of appriDvaPyf their own child's positive response to 
the program, an indirect expression of approver of ihe program. ; . 



pared with* the 
more^ 



' . -^Ijtie f^ct^that parents .offered 4nly 3l8 comments of approval to teachers 
- teacKers'^124 such iommenjs to them, indicates that^the teachers were m' 
V sup'pprtive of the parents than the par^ents were of the teachers. ' Althqugh 
^ ♦ Important for tedchers'to ensure th^t their ap'proval was appropriate* and -tlTat It. encouraged. 
Tfurther effoft>* it would also ^eein importanj thai 'more opportunities be giv^nN^^Qrignts to 
^e,xpress judgemepts of value, /Parents' Views wj^ujld then be more likely to influfeirce the..^^ 
\" program's overall development. Such parental involveYnent*has pertainly been ^stated as a * 
basic objective in- the Pre-Sehool Correspondence 'Program. 



Extensions to Program * ' ^ * ^ » * 

^ > ^. ^ * 

The Pre-School Correspondence Program prepared ^ the development team and despatched 

to all children in the program^ was i common program ^or^'all children. , The only way in 
.V. which the teaching team coufd provide any individualization of the program was by 
. suggesting or providing r\ew or alternative ideas for activitTes or program presentation. The 
-ba^is for ^luch suggestions woujd have ha,d to be^ their -knowledge of the child's level of 

development and ^terests and the capacities of the parent, ,Tp some extent options were^ . 
, built into the^ program itself simply because it was not a tightly presdrib'ecl package, Some^^ 
^ parents treated it as the basis for a special 'school' pferiod ^dch day. bthers simply used' 

it as a stimulus for extending ,their more routine interactions with their children. ^ 

; The extent toTwhich the Jeachers in the teaching team offered specific suggestions to . 
-parents for pxtensioqs to the program' is shown in Table 26. > There vyere 5t such >^ 

comments niade to parents, tha^tjs 51 ^suggestions for^ uniqg'e Variation? to the 'program 
. offered over , a period of 33 weeks' to 34. families. At this rate, a famil.y couldj on average,^ 
. have expected one su^g^stion ,every 22 weeks; whiclf indicates a very low level of 

pcofessional contribution from the teachers. . > 

af the 51 . suggestions, the teabhers\<Md make* ^2 involved suggestions of new ideas or 
i alternative activities. '<5An/ example i\given* betow. " \ 

Teacher to parentfT *'t Was interested in J—'s comment, about how she had • • 
' 'been mfxipg her paints. J take it that she has t^ecome iriterested. in painting . 
^1 again. Mf yoO 'find, that she loses interest later on in the prqgranri perhaps . . 

V I you could vary j:he presentation.. She^mighr en]oy painting on pa^er*. spread 
}f ; on thV floor, of doin§ sponge or shadow paintinjg,"' ^ . • ' \ / 

Yn Another example, following a parents comment that l^er child was rather bored t?y the 
"Febly Box' activity the teacher suggested, that the rnother^'pfdvide the activity again; 
selecting. a group of objects among which it will bp much harder for her to guess what 
they are ^AJithout^'lopfiiirtg." ^ . ^ 



Other suggestions were ,made with regard to the presentation, of ^e program in the home 
and to program materials. The child's disabilities, his negative response to, the program >y 
. land ways of increasing parents' contacts with te^ch^r were each the\ubject for, 
suggestions in three specific comrnents. > v • 

Th& data-in Table 26 also shows that teachers' provided parents with materials for new 
activities and supplementary program^ materials on 24 occasions. The five Wanfees of 
materials .being provided BV teachers to parents which were "boded as 'unfulfill^ 
requirements' were occasions on which materials which had been reported as rni^aketily 
^omitted or lost irt' the post^were separately despatched, ^ ' ' 



Table 26: Distribution of Substance of Comments frojn Each Sourca^to Each 
.Audience Sugigesting Extensions to the Prog— ' ' 
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of the teachers' suggestions for program varrations, 88.2 per cent Vvere himylated by. a 
prior comment vvith Dniy ona being, rriade in response to a specific prior request 'Five of 
theSe suggestions wer^-offered spontaneously. Such comments were made with simiJar 
frequency in both letters <24) and Rape's (27). in the actual provision of supplementary ' 
materials, however, the stirriulus'was a prior comment in 13 mstances tut, in.^ further 13/ 
the provision was unsolicited. In three cases, the. provision wis-a response to an explicit 
request. ' ' '/ . • ' 

The nurriber of extensions to the program which teachers made in iheir interaction^ wijh ^ . 
Children was relatively small. There were only 2Z instances of .suggestions for activities pnd 
75 occasions on which teachers actually provided jnateriafs for the. activities, (See Table 26J 
The actual provision of new activities, such as taped stories and, songs &r work, sheets, 
occurred on 61 occasions. These were additional to those which were forwarded rou^nety 
in the segment^.packages. Such tapes were individualized to the ^extent'' that they^pefvsisted 
of stories which related to the children's known interests or included, favourijfr ^ngs which 
had been r-equested. : - ; , * * ^ ^ 

Atthough these, data lAdicate.that individualized extensions, vvera possible vvithin the 
Pre-School Correspondence Program, the small numfier shpwsmat it was not a frequent . 

Each child received, on average, fewffjban two such provisions in the 33 week 



occurrence* 
period. , 



The' eight provisions made in relation to teachers' interests reflected teaclierT'eflorts to share 
their own experiences with children in a coricrete way. For^,e>:a'mple",,.on^ teachef, after- 
visiting the beach^ forwarded sqme, shells she had collected io^a cHild. Teachers also * 
provided children with additional program materials, .such as milk bottle tops for pasting 
jor threading (on fouf; occasions) and pictures which refated to the x;h1td's, particular 
interests {on two occasions). . / 

In addiction to these provisions ,6ach teacher sent a photograph of hers6lf -^o ea6h child" . 
for whgrn she was. responsible and a birthday card for the child at the appropriate time. 
How^r, beci^use these could be fSgarded as routine provisions they were. not coded for 
purposes of analysis here. ^ • ^ * ^ 

^Jfr vTev^Tof the importance of such exte^nsions in individualizing the program, thesq findings 
-SGpest that the progrim was not being individualized tp any great extent. Parents views 
Of the extent" to which the program was individualized support this observation (McGaw, 
Ashby and Grant, 1&75K , v . . . " ^ 



Although other types of comrTi|ptC sucK as those giving infomiation or approval, may 
have cofitrlbyted to the mdiviiSualization of the program, withbut any practical 
suggestions or the actual provision of alternative activities" and roaterials, teachers would 
, have had to rely entirely on the parents to ^individualize' the common program^. In the 
light of the .many other demands .made on parents^ and in view of the fact *at the 
provision of a more..individualized program by teachers appeared possible, it would seem 
."^ important for .teachers to assume more direct responsibility for it. * * 




It should be remembered, however, that smch provision is dependentxm^theT^onses of ' 
.parents and children* With little or no feedback such lndpyidualT2at^ would not be y 
* possiblp. From the* frequency .of contact presentedjn-T'ame 4, which sTOwed that 
^pa/ents averaged 5.8 contacts with teachers and^^diiudren 3.6, it seems thaf|^)arent% and 
children wefe willing to assist tethers in this^ay- 



There was onliLone instance' of a parent offering a si/ggestidn .to'a teacher. i^ee tabVe, 1 . 
26.) The ^ggestion w^s. that .thfe, teacher visit .tbe fanrjily. if sHe .vy^ The^ 
instances recp/ded in Tabie.26 t>f parentis providing teachers with supplementaW^materJals ' 
. involved, only the provi?iQn of phot^raphs of the child or family. .,This was ce'rtai.hly.^^ri' < 
underestfmate of the frequency, vyith which parents* made ^ubh^provision because the only ' , 
cases coded were those wher6 the photograph was included in the file or referred to in' * 
communications. \ • ^ i ' ' • • ' » ' ' 

The one ihstarice of parent provision relating ,ta4he Child's disabiUtie,s waS'^a tape recording* 
of a^ child^s speech taken* by 'the parent at the teacher's request to ^feterrnjne the extent of» 
any speech problem.^ The remaining .instance* of provision by a parent Jook' the fonn of -a 
, brief article which she had found to bp hdpiFul ^A^ith her child and which, she offered for: 
^ indusion in the parent booklet Go/?Xacf.- : • \ : ' 

^ As shown jn Table 26 chjidren made no suggestions to teachers 43ut on 50 occasignb^ . ; 
pr9vided teachers with evidence_olJheir^wj) positive. r to t(te program. These 

included paintings, Tjastings, threaded necklaces', and recording of rhymes and songs ,on tape. 

• This figure does not refer to the actual^ nunnber of artictes sent in but to the riumbdr;of * . 
Occasions on which such evidente was supplied, ^ocne children prpvided four or f^/e' ^ _ 

-Examples of their art work on .the one octi^on. In some instances parents cotnm^ed 
that children were sO prolific and eager to show teachers their work, that they - had lo ' \ 
limit the'iltjmber of article? sent in^ On the other haod a few mothfers^ commented on 
their children's unwillingness to part with any samples of their vyOrk^ <, 

'The overall amount' of provision of wdrk by children to teachers, however^'^seemed ^ 
sufficient lo enable teachers to build tip some pictiire of the c|iH.cl*s: stage of develqprnent^ - 
with regard to certain slCills and abilities. The main response of teachers to thesej)rovi$ions 
was a comment of approval and-j^dfl^m^ with relatively few comments offering^ 
Suggestions for new and different activi|T|5r ,+f-tb^^ is to, be seriously indivlduali2;ed^ 
and 'if the prptejional staff on the teaching^e^mare to effectively yse their expertise, 
there need to be a careful 'an^alysis of th^^pe'of evidence needed to indipate a child's 
development and a serious attempt to gather such evidence. . ^ ^ . . 



SUMMARY AND CQNCLUSIONS 



The. development of a State-wide system of pre-school education Mn QueenslantI, to be • 
provided by the State government, was not begun until lS!72r, The establishment of a 

? Pre-School Correspondence Program in 1974 constitutes -perhaps one^of the mQSt ndvel 
features of that development., In 1974, the correspondence progranri was pffered to . ^ ^ 
children who would, b^ause of their remoterfess, have begun their primary schoq^by 
'<?orrespondence in 1975. 4n 1975, and 1976^ in two stages, the criteria for jnrolment have 

\ been rela^jpd to include also .chifdren who wouldj|ttend_small, one or two teacher, primarY 
schools after, their year^ with the Pre*School Corre^ond(|nce Program: ^ - 

^ THe^eries of evaluatibn studies of the operation of tJie corrwpondence program .have a.^ . 
clearly .foipatrve/purpose.^fie general approach of the corrispondence program^ a^d, to 
some extent, tte detail^;>f^ its.#content are examined frDm a theoretical standpoint in the^ 
.first Veport (A^by, McGaw and Perr^, 1975); the demographic characteristics of children 
who have enrolled are described in the seconcTCAshby, McGaw and B^rry, 1975); the 
i)f)ter actions betweenihe teachers and a sample of the families ar^inalysed in-^this^ Jheji. ^ 
third report; and the perceptions and jgctaements of the parent^^^re analysed in the^iourth 
(McGaw, Ashby and Grant, 1975). f ^ 



. / ^ ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ ^ , ' ' . * ^ 

{The first report* therefore, pravi4es ag analysis of. the work thp deyelppment team, , ^ '« 
_r^Ransible *f or the design of the program and the suppprt materials. The present report .^ 
'provides an analysis *of, the^/irip]ns-~&f--the^eaching team. The" fourth, through' its 
. dependence on parer^ts' iudgem^nts, provides grounds for assessrrient pf ooth the progr-ara 
materials and their usp and the role^of the teaching team. Sub^equentjg p^orts p resent^ 
the perceptions and judgements of the teachers in both th^ deyelopmeririTliI Uie Itraching 
teams and^ more detailed observation^r analysis of parents/ Vse"^ of^ the program in their 
^Jiomes,: . ^ .... * ^ ' • * . , ' ^ 

'The^^nalyses^ In the.-pr^^t report have shown a, great deal bf variability anioag;both \ 
'parerfts and teachers itT^'W^atterrijof^their correspgndepce. While some Wrote frequently, 
. l5iid_|Xp^nsivefy^^ others^ wrote only. occiSfoftally-^ct^iefly. The average rate of • . 
' pomf^ frpirTTjteaOTer to a parent \/vas only once^ every nine weeks/ Spme 

parents, of courser^r^ceived qommunications much mdre frequently !bUt, as an average, this 
was surprisinglylow; It is clear that if the teaching team 'is to have any meaningful 
^"imp^act on the way parents use the program they will need to establish more regular paftterns' 
of contact. Each teacher irf,1975 was responsible for 32 famili^ so 9n average of one 
communication every nine weejcs for , the Ramifies meant that /tbe^acbers were, op average, 
gefierating 3.5 conipunications in a week. From these analyses it is not clear what all tfie 
impediments .to more substantfal cSmmunicatlon were.. T^f»e teachers' views of thfe issue v/iir 
be reported m a siibsequent report^ One factor,»whicl3"has been cited in ^tHis' repo^rt as a 
"cause for delay, vyas^the administrative policy, within .the correspbnc^ence unit, of senior 
staff checking ana approving all correspondence before despatch. A second factor was^ 
that the parer^ts/ X& a large extent, became the determiners of the rate of corhmiinication. 
Teachers wrot^most.tb thos^ who .responded^rhost. : * "'^ ' \ ' 

There is clearly a need for the rate of correspondence to be increased and^thp length of 
^elay before reply by the teachers to be reduced. If necessary, the numbers of fantilies 
for whicf/each teacher is responsible should be reduced to achieve this. ' . ---- ^ 

The dafa presented in the report, suggestjhat communication was richest, in terms of the ' 
umbenof issues rgised^wheaJt-^^ to face^ and most, restricted Niyheh* it 

occuf^ann>lettei^^tnTt^^ cassette tapes provided- am alternative superioV to. the 

" Jefter, 'onS-dArtilch shorn to ensure, that every family has^^ 

reCorc^er/player irHtTture years appear to bejw^lllbased. , ' , 

' . / / ' . r ' • - ' 

- Perhaps the most signifiqant feature of th^' analyses of the interactions reported in this ^ 
report IS the. evidence thatNfor the most crucisj issues teachers ^pejarfed not to have .the ^ 3 
.ftece^ary information. Though parents* provi(ded a good d^al of information to the teachers^ 
' rtiu^ of it was tinsolicited.ana jnuch^of itnrrot ^^5B^Fa^^o^the4eachers except' in a very ^" < 
general way. The teachers very seldom provided explanatioffr afippt the program 'ot^. ^ > 
extensions to it an^, .vyherr parents made feferemie to dJfficultifes.theiS^wer^ gi^periencing/"'' 
eith^ with thefr chlldi$-behavlbur^nd:''development or with* the prd^'i^m, the . te^idhers 
.often filled to help br;eyetf^o answer. . '^-^ - V^>:* ^ • '^z \^ ^ - .^-^^-^^ ^ 

,:T1ief^:lsWlQgp5tf^^ ajesponsibility. They apf^ared 

tCKt^k.the. i^^ lack/oJ.respbitsiVeness viTas greatest - 

Whej?ahe.p]^fents' pj^pblems-were^great^S^^^-'T^^^ in Jthose situations where the teachers 
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s no sugg|5tfbn-^i^ 
^ .tne. mfdfmatipA with vyii 
ihe .pj^fents' Brpbl ems -wer^^^ 
;^§t needed J^ii^^ to hllp, they actually had least 

fnfonnatib'ar^he tepche^ need.ta play a morie constructive^ role in gathegng^the 
information they n^ed to provide the relevant advice^aod^i^^ required. This , 

can^^bably not be achieved by further ^^cjenstonT'^^p^^^ 

-aod the regiL(|jr Teacher Infprmation S^ieeli^^tit rather^wpughr^^ unique questionning^,* 
in the personal cprrespondence bgtyv^ teacher ^^prdiwt. Parents already perceive*" 
.some ol'^he generahinform 
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^"Where the parents ate concerned abou| devleopmental or behavioural problems, the teaqhers 
rieect reafly accfess -to adviscfry '^senaJieSvin the first place to determine vvhat more precise 

' infpxfn^tJori thfe parentSLsH^iMld'^e asked for.and, in the second, to assist irl the. formulation 
of su'ggestrons to' tf\e parent?. * Given *the* proportion of parents' comments about difficulties, 
in thjs area \Miich yvent unanss^erejl/.the prbuislon of such specialrst support services for the 

' teachers should be 3;'matte)p,6f high' prioHty.. ^' ^ • " 

In other areas: of- fearly childhood -education, ^Here the* teacher is in regular personal contact 
,^ with* tfie chijd, it may'^^tej/apfiropriate for the ^acher to adopt the role of a^esponder to-. 
" -6)6 expressed jnter^s of the* child, but .in^.opr(*espondertce sitijation the teacher's roje ' 
, riegtfs to' be more activeT^^ITie teacher^rhu^ •ensure- tljat „she, polJects the -information she 
^ nefeds o^n which to establish afi^roprj^te responses 'tb' the 'chil^^ ,.The. teacher must initially 
be^^active to estat?|ish 'a.^bgse-'of infiormatfdnjn t^iTns pf.whicb' to jesppnd* to the child- ^ It 
IS >'^ctiveiy ga'tfi^^^ ^fia^rfeipingVf^^^ that .tfie teaoKcrs ^ost need to change their 

role' in prd.er to,ap^§5-a ^uppdr^ afnd^ -resource jior parehts'^rtcKprbvide a more individualized 
program forC children — v.'':.^ T'^?*^ /- . J>, " - * 
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